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New Arithmetics 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic 
18mo, Boards, 80 pages ° 


Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic 

12mo, Cloth, 416 pages 65 

Robinson’s New Primary and New Practical Arithme- 
tics form an excellent two-book course. 


Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arith- 


metic 12mo, Boards, 224 pages . 30 
The Rudiments is an intermediate book, giving additional 
drill and strengthening the series where most pupils are 
weak, The three books are therefore confidently recom- 
mended when time will permit their use. 


These revisions present in a new dress all of those 
distinctive features which have contributed to the suc- 
cess and popularity of Robinson’s Progressive Arith- 
metics, while introducing much important and val- 
uable matter not to be found in the earlier editions. 
Such changes also have been made as were thought 
necessary to bring the books fully up to date and make 
them even more valuable to teachers and pupils. 

The order of subjects and numbering of paragraphs 
of the Progressive Arithmetics have been preserved, 
so that these new editions may be used without diffi- 
culty in the same classes with the old. 


OTHER NEW ARITHMETICS 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic 
One of Appletons’ Standard Series. ; .36 


“Pupils attending to the agreeable methods pursued in 
these lessons cannot fail to quickly learn to reckon rapidly 
and accurately.—Mew York Observer. 


Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic 

A new advanced drill book 

“ We commend this volume to the teachers of the land.” 
— Presbyterian. 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 65 

Philosophical, original, progressive, thoroughly modern. 

“ Everything that modern experience has discovered to 

simplify processes of calculation has been put into practice 

in these pages, and a preference has been given to dusiness 
methods.” —Boston Evening Express. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 
Robinson’s White’s Ray’s Appletons’ 
Fish’s Davies’s Harper’s Ficklin’s 
All published by the American Book Company whose 


list also includes Number Tablets, Cards, Blanks for Seat 
Work, Test Problems and other aids to the study of Arith- 


metic. 
Newest Works in the 
HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


Milne’s High School Algebra $1.00 

“ Pupils who have thoroughly studied it will certainly be 
well fitted to take up the work in Algebra here.”—E. P. 
CUSHING, Smith College. 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra 40 
Revised by J. H. Van Amringe, Ph.D., Professor 
of Mathematics, Columbia College. 


“Tt is undoubtedly one of the best books on elementary 
algebra before the public.”—Boston Evening Gazette. 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geom- 

“It is a work of rare excellence. The method followed 
by the author is in accord with the most advanced peda- 
gogical thought.” — ALBERT LEONARD, Prin. of High 
School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The honored names of Ray, Robinson, Loomis, 
Peck, Church, Schuyler, and Sensenig also appear on 
our list as the authors of upward of one hundred schol- 
arly works on Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Sur- 
veying, Navigation, and Calculus. They are described 
in the “Higher Mathematics Section of our List. 
Sections mailed free on request. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Spe- 
cially favorable terms for introduction. ‘“ Educa- 
tional Bulletin” of new books mailed without 
charge to those applying for it. 


American Book Company 
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TWO VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Two Great Series of Text-books United: 
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Young’s Government Class Book: 
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Part {, Principles of Government. 
1. GeneralsPrinciples of Government 2. Govert- 
ment in the State. 3. The United States Government 
Part If. Principles of Law. 


1, Common and Statutory Law (or Municipal Law). 
2. Interuational Law, Together with the State and 
Local Government. 

New Edition thoroughly Revised. By CoLTER 8S. 
ane at Law. Malling price to teach 


Clark’s Commercial Law. 


A Mannal of the Fandjamental Principles Gov- 
ersing Business Transactions. For the Use of 
|Commercial Colleges, High Schools, and Acad- 
emies, 

Now used in the leading business schools of the 
country. 

Treating of constitutional, statute, and common 
law, as well as of the priuciples applicable to cases 
of Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporations, 
Guaranty, Suits, Sales. Commercial Paper, 
Estate, etc. Mailing price to teachers, $1 00. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 43, 45 and 47 East Tenth St., N. Y. 


Hi. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 1651 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


To which we have just added two valuable books. 


FAIRCHILD’S MORALE SCIENCE. 


Introductory price, $1.12. 

The book is a revision of Fairchild’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, which for over twenty years has been a 
Standard treatise on the nature, principles. and ex- 
tent of obligation. The author’s confidence in the 
doctrine set forth in the book has not diminished 
with the lapse of time, but the general progress and 


j]| change of ethical thought and discussion made a 


revision of the work necessary. The new book isa 
capital one and will be even more popular than the 
old edition, 


COLE’S CHOICE READINGS- 
Introductory price, 60 cents. 

This little book is intended to be used as a supple- 
mentary reader in grammar grades, and the publish- 
ers be lieve it will also prove a valuable introduction 
to the study of literature. Itis based upon the true 
plan of giving complete selections from the authors 
chosen, thus enabling the pupil to grasp the author’s 
style more fully than by reading a few excerpts. 


Send for circular, mentioning this paper. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, : : 


: New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


Celebrated Steel Pens 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 
USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This book is designed as a text-book for undergraduates. 

| approved logical doctrine, so that in a limited time a student may acquire a rounded 
knowledge of the fundamental forms of thought, and be prepared for the pursuit of the 
philosophical sciences. 
_ tional matter in Zhe Theory of Thought, by the same author. 


The Elements of Deductive 


By Noau H. Davis, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of | 
12mo, cloth, go cts. | 


Logie. 


Pp. 208. 


Virginia. 
(Just ready.) 


By mail, $1.00. 


Prof. Davis says in his preface: “In the preparation of the present text, I have tried | 
to be clear, simple and true, and to mitigate the natural severity of the subject by copious ‘ 
The care I have taken, and my experience of more than twenty years in 


illustration. 


teaching Logic, lead me to hope that my fellow teachers and their scholars will find the 
treatise well adapted to their wants, and that it will therefore tend to promote the study of 


this admirable and invaluable science. 


A peculiar feature is a praxis appended to each 


Those who wish to go beyond 


IN LOGIC. 


It comprises the body of 


the elements will find much addi- 


“ Familiarity with his excellent ‘Theory of Thought’ prepared me to expect a useful 


ew York. 


eatise in the present one.”—Prof. GkOoRGE B. NErwcoms, College of the City of 


“ It came too late for this year but I expect to use it next year.”—CoLLINS DENNEY, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Shall use it with my classes hereafter. 


chapter. Many standard exercises have been retained and many new ones introduced, Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 
They have been carefully arranged in progressive order, in correspondence with the in- 


creasing complexity of the subject. 
without any recitation of the text, will insure 


a more satisfactory knowledge of elementary 


logic than the closest reproduction of the text, the praxes being omitted.” 


A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of 75 cents. 


"—Jno. P. Fruit, Professor of Philosophy, 


Most admirable in thought, style and arrangement.”—W. A. CHANDLER, D.D., Presi 


I would suggest that the working of the praxes alone, dent Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


“The author has thoroughly mastered his subject and explained it with clearness and 
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exactitude.”—Rev. STANISLAUS FiTTE, Prefessor of Philosophy, Notre Dame University. 
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EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
DIVISION AND RE-UNION, 1829-1889. 


By Wooprow WILson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton College ; 
author of “ Congressional Government,” “ The State—Elements of Historical and Prac- 
tical Politics,” etc., etc. “ With five colored Maps. (2mo, cloth, $1.25. [/mmediately.| 


LONGMANS’ SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With to Maps and full Genealogical Tables. 


Crown 8vo, 168 pages, 40 cents. 

*.* In this book the leading facts of English bistory are exhibited in o' 
same time the natural order of events bas not been lost sight of. The summa 
sede, but to be used with some standard history, such as Gardiner’s Student’ 
of English History, ete. And it is hoped that by its use teacher and scholar will be saved 
collating the leading facts for the purposes of review ° 

Our Catalogue of School and College Text Books sent upon request. 


KONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: The Risen Messiah," He 
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the. Teacher se.) Risen Christ,” etc., ete. 
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to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK CANTATAS. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- Under the Pal by Geo. F. Root. A work 
ceipt of price. Alphabet free. ’ of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of/ 39 cents, post-paid. 

Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 


Prices moderate and instruction thorough. ate for the season. Price, 
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ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Kast 14th 8t., New York. conta, 


20 cents, post-paid. 
Musieal Visitor for March will contain 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishens, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


The “Oxford” Miniature Shakespeare. 


Superbly Printed on the Famous * Oxford India Paper.”’ 
One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of bookmaking ever produced. In six volumes. 
Size, 434 x 43g, and only 33 inches in thickness. 

. Venetian morocco, jimp, gilt edges, lock less case 
. Venetian morocco, limp, round corners. gilt edges, lock case 
. Polished Palestine levant, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock case 
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Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. 

Term opens January 3d. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 
specialists in Boston, from 1o to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
; PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 


long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
ing artists and colorists in this couptry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
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AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
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aa tual correspondence in Bank- 
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4 important feature of this book, and one that 
will be appreciated, is the Spelling List of over 


Contplete Catalogue Free 


Alphabetically arranged 


for ready reference 
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BY 
SEYMOUR EATON and FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 
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Sample of Brief Biographies. 
‘* Ill. Rainy Day Games. 
‘* IV. Search Questions. 
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The Rudiments is an intermediate book, giving additional 
drill and strengthening the series where most pupils are 
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These revisions present in a new dress all of those 
distinctive features which have contributed to the suc- 
cess and popularity of Robinson’s Progressive Arith- 
metics, while introducing much important and val- 
uable matter not to be found in the earlier editions. 
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necessary to bring the books fully up to date and make 
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Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic 
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“Pupils attending to the agreeable methods pursued in 
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Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic 
A new advanced drill book 35 


“ We commend this volume to the teachers of the land.” 
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“ Everything that modern experience has discovered to 
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The Cost of an Education. 


| 


Huspanp—‘My dear, our boy Robert graduates from the public schools 
very soon, you know. Have you thought what he had best do then?” 

Wire—‘Well John, I’d like ever so much to send him to college if you 
think we could afford it.” 

Huspanp—‘I'm afraid that is out of the question, my dear. Do you 
know it would cost at the very least $800 a year for him at any good college?” 

Wirr—“Goodness, as much as that? Of course we can’t send him. 
But I do want to give him a good start in the world, and I don’t think a 
public school education is enough to equip him for the battle of life.” 

Huspanp—No, it is not to-day, when education is so general, Now, 
I’ve been set a thinking by an advertisement I saw in our paper the other 
day and that is why I brought up the subject to-night. I was reading about 
the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica to-day, and its really a great thing. 
With these books in the house, Robert will have information upon every 
possible subject, and it is the most reliable information in the world, ‘What- 
ever his natural bent is he can find proper development for it in this ency- 
clopedia, whether its the law, mechanics, engineering, literature or any of 
the arts and sciences, Besides, there he will find the life stories of all the 
great men of the past and he will know of their efforts, their struggles and 
their successes, and he may have a better and more serious view of life. 
These books have in them all the instruction he can get in a college ed- 
ucation, Honestly, our paper has given us a great opportunity. Now, my 
dear, what do you think of my scheme?” 

Wire—“Its just splendid John; but what will the books cost?’ 

Huspanp—Why, that’s the most surprising thing of all. We can get 
them for only ten cents a day, just think of it. Here is the offer.” 


ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR 


we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the entire set of 20 volumes, the 
remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day (to be remitted 
monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in 
which a dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from new, 
large type on good quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla 
paper covers, which with proper care will last for years. Bear in mind that 
the entire 20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all charges paid to 
any part of the United States. 


. —_ special offer is made only to readers of the JOURNAL, and wi'l remain open for a limited 
me only. 


Cut this out and send to ‘“‘Journal of Education.” 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as above 
described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I enclose $1 00, and further agree to 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9 00 is fully paid. 
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THE SUPPLIANT. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Not from the stricken heart only, 
Not from the bosom of sorrow,— 
Wholly of fear and of sorrow, — 

Man, like a child in the darkness, 
Pours forth his vast supplication. 


Hark, in the regions of plenty, 

Hark, where the trumpets are loudesat,— 
Loud at the gates of thanksgiving, — 
Mixed with the peans of triumph 

Rises the ery. of dependence! 


SNOWDROPS. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
When winter’s scepter quivers 
Within his withered hand, 
And from the captive rivers 
His crystal chains unband. 
Above the sod they shyly peer, 
The first-born bloesoms of tke year. 


They never catch the cooing 
Of wood-doves in the trees, 
They never hear the wooing 
Of butterflies and bees. 
All pure and bright they stand alone, 
Unconscious of the charms they own. 


Anon, when day is ended, 
And night grows crisp and chill, 
With airy bells suspended 
Along the frosty hill, 
They are the chimes the fairies ring 
To welcome in the laughing epring. 
— Rings and Love Knots. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Grorce Howxtanp: There is nothing that children 
love better than learning. 


S. M. Fineaer, North Carolina: Pablic education is 
a part of modern education. It cannot be dispensed with 
or successfully resisted. It must go forward. 


J. W. Parrerson, New Hampshire: Thought crys 
tallizes in language, and a good reader is likely to be a 
good thinker. 


James L. Huaues, Toronto: The music of the birds and 
bees is more likely arouse the child’s spiritual nature than 
the music of the organ. 


Epwin P. Seaver, Boston: There is no greater need 
than that educational discussion should proceed upon full 
and accurate information. 


Prrstpent G. Stantey Hatt; What shall a child 
give in exchange for his health, or what shall it profit a 
child if he gain the whole world of knowledge and lose 
his own health? 


Supr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: It is 
not till the child enters school and is treated as his fel- 
lows are, that he is made acquainted with the first prin- 
ciples of justice. 


Supr. Oscar T. Corson, Ohio: There can be no 
doubt of the great good growing out of the discussions at 
educational associations, and the time has come in our 
educational progress when no county can afford not to 
hold such meetings, and no teacher can hope to attain the 
highest success who does not attend them. 


SOME RECENT GOOD BOOKS. 


BY ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 


The following modest advertisement is taken from the 
Mercurius Publicus for Nov. 20, 1663: “ Newly pub- 
lished, the second part of Hudibras (by the incomparable 
author of the former), which, if possible, has outdone the 
first; sold by John Merton,” ete., ete. This might do, 
with some modern emendations, for the new Life of 
Michelangelo Buonarotti, by J. Addington Symonds, 
which surpasses the author’s former works, not only by 
reason of his riper judgment on art, but also because he 
has had access to the large collection of manuscripts pre- 
served in the Casa Buonarotti at Florence, and only re- 
cently open, under some restrictions, to scholars. 

It isa bold thing to attempt a new life of the great 
sculptor, but the attempt is amply justified by the result 
in this case, which is almost a rehabilitation of the psy- 
chological portraiture of the artist’s character. Judged 
by his own letters and readjusted to himself, so to speak, 


Mrs, EMMA WILLARD. 


Michelangelo is no longer the stern, morose recluse, living 
wholly apart from his kind, but a sympathetic, humane, 
and generous personage. The grandest thing of all in 
this magnificent work of two volumes, with their fifty 
superb reproductions of the master’s works, is the satis- 
factory analysis and explanation of his sonnets addressed 
to young men, showing that the ruling passion of the 
sculptor was an intense admiration of physical beauty as 
‘a direct beam from the eternal source of all reality, to 
lead the soul in an upward path to heaven.” ‘“ The 
genius of the man transports the mind to spiritual alti- 
tudes,” where everything less worthy is left behind in a 
lower region. No one can say that he knows Michel- 
angelo till he has, with Mr. Symonds in these volumes, 
gauged the height as well as the depth of his devotion to 
the ideal human form as the noblest of all the Creator's 
works. 
Among the most acceptable books, the narrative of 
Edward Whymper of his Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, with its 140 original illustrations 
and complete maps, might be mentioned. Mountain 
climbing is now reduced to a science,—we might say an 
art,—and when exercised in fields comparatively un- 
known, the thrilling adventures which are recorded enable 
one to follow the climber in almost breathless excitement 
to the topmost summit of his explorations. Add to this 
fascinating companionship in peril, the scientific discov- 
eries recorded, and the work is worth its cost, not only 
for immediate enjoyment, but for its permanent value as 
a reference volume on one’s shelve. 


Charles A. Stoddard’s writings are always agreeable 
and instructive reading, but owing to the present deep 
interest in the country he has lately examined, his Across 
Russia, from the Baltic to the Danube claims an une- 
sual share of attention. Since Dr. Talmage has endorsed 
the Czar, we need to have some cautious traveler, who 
has not dined at the Winter Palace, to inform us about 
the “submerged tenth” of that peculiar nation. It is 
true that a rapid traveler cannot speak with authority 
upon social habits and customs, but when one gives the 
authorities for his otherwise incredible statements, we are 
bound to give those statements their due weight. This 
book is in a different vein from Kennan’s descriptions, 
which present the partial, Siberian-exile view of that 
semi-barbarous nation. 

The news that comes to us concerning the insanity of 
William Watson, the poet, who won the prize for the best 
ode on Tennyson and who has been spoken of for the 
laureateship, reminds us of the Two Worlds and Other 
Poems, by Richard Watson Gilder, the editor of the 
Century Magazine, whose keen eye sees in nature not 
only its artistic manifestations, but its spiritual suggestive- 
ness. In the life of St. Francis we find, among other 
grotesque miracles (which D Israeli describes) that the 
birds “ dispersed with a holy rapture into four companies, 
to report his words to all the birds in the universe.” It 
was the Saint’s companionship with animated creation 
which gave him this feathered audience, and caused the 
songsters to warble on every branch the melody of his 
rapturous discourses. The “Two Worlds” of Gilder 
may not be sung by all the birds perched on the mistletoe, 
but no holiday gift could give a sweeter tone than that 
imparted by this little book ; yet we hope the birds will 
not forget that Watson also loved them as his friends. 

Among the religious books, more or less educational, 
according as one accepts or rejects the modern methods 
of studying the Bible, are The Soteriology of the New 
Testament (let no one be repelled by the learned title), 
by Professor Du Bose, and the Progressiveness of 
Modern Christian Thought, by James Lindsay. The 
first is an attempt to raise Christiauity to the plane of a 
rational system ; but the obscurity of some of the Profes- 
sor’s expressions, as seen, for example, in his teaching of 
the miraculous incarnation of Christ, hardly leaves the 
reader with any decided idea of what the author had in 
mind. Better work is done by Lindsay, who, decrying 
the crude and irrational dogmatism of popular theology, 
retains the Christ, prophecy and miracles, although he 
clothes them in a somewhat unusual philosophic garb. 

Better than either of the above is Dr. Ellinwood’s 
Oriental Religions and Christianity, in which he dis- 
cusses the modern scientific and philosophical theories. 
Best of all, however, is Farrar’s Saintly Workers, com- 
prising lectares on martyrs, hermits, monks, Franciscans, 
and missionaries. In these biographical sketches the 
author transmutes doctrine into action, and shows how 
much more a genuine love for God and man can do than 
any abstract creed, however compendious or true. 


EMMA WILLARD. 


Emma Willard, the earliest and perhaps the ablest of 
the women educators of America, the forerunner of 
Mary Lyon of Mt. Holyoke fame, is all too little known 
to the teachers and other friends of education. She was 
clearly the pioneer in woman’s effort for the education of 
woman, and under her inspiration was erected the first 
building for the exclusive education of women. It is 
eminently fitting that in this Columbian year her memory 
should be revived and that American women should pro- 
vide fora department of the Woman’s Building at the 
World’s Fair as an Emma Willard memorial ; and it is 
equally gratifying to have the descendants of her pupils 
and the pupils of her long-time. after successor, Mrs. 
Leavitt, raise five thousand dollars for scholarships for 
women at Middlebury College, ground hallowed by the 
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School of Mrs. Williard in 1807, Middlebury, Vt. First building in this country erected for female education. 


earliest effort of Mrs. Willard to provide as liberal edu- 
cation for woman as for man. 


It is now nearly eighty years since Emma Willard gs sociated with her name and fame. She resigned her 


startled New England by a genuine reform in woman’s 
education. It was in Middlebury that she inaugurated a 
work that will go forward so long as civilization shall en- 
dure. Her success was all the more praiseworthy be- 
cause of the inertia and conservatism of the times. 
Many of the noblest, most godly men of the day believed 
it revolutionary. It was openly denounced as a crazy 
{reak everyway detrimental to the public good. What 
was to become of fireside peace and religious tranquillity 
if women learned science and read Greek. Many other- 
wise clear-headed, Jarge-hearted men honestly thought 
that the designs and will of God would be frustrated if 
women became learned. It is a well-authenticated tradi- 
tion that one devout farmer exclaimed, “ Well, if they are 
going to educate the girls I shall expect to see them edu- 
cate the cows!”” Emma Willard had her obstacles to over- 
come but she did it heroically, brilliantly. 

Mrs Emma (Hart) Willard was born in Berlin, Con- 
necticut in 1787. At the aga of sixteen she taught the 
district school in her native town. The following year she 
opened a select school, and the third year was placed at 
the head of the Berlin Academy. Teaching through the 
summer and winter months, she managed to attend either 
one or the other of the two boarding schools in Hartford, 
in the fall and- spring. 

In 1807, she began her life-work as a teacher in a 
girls’ academy at Middlebury, Vermont, and in 1809 she 
was married to Dr. Willard. In 1814 she opened a 
boarding school in Middlebury, introducing new studies 
and new methods of teaching. She was invited by 
Governor Clinton to remove her school to Waterford, and 
the Governor recommended her “ Plan” for schools to 


Home of Emma Willard in 1814, Middlebury, Vt. 


the legislature in his message. As a result an act was 
passed to incorporate the proposed Institute at Waterford, 
and another to give to female academies a share of the 
literary fund, being it is believed, the first law passed by 
any legislature, with the direct object of improving female 
education 


In 1821, Mrs. Willard removed her school to Troy, 
and was abundantly successful. This seminary is always 


Sap 


Mes Nancy M, LEAVITT. 


charge of Troy Seminary in 1838, and removed to Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where she died in 1876. 


MRS. NANCY M. LEAVITT. 


The work of Mrs. Emma Willard at Middlebury was 
interrupted by ber removal to other fields of labor, and 
the place of her first great work would not have been in 
position to ask for any memorial to the distinguished 
woman but for the re-establishment of a ladies’ seminary 
at Middlebury, Vt., in 1860 by Mrs. Nancy M. Leavitt, 
for it is largely her pupils who are providing the scholar- 
ships. Circumstances proved that she was eminently 
qualified for so great a work. Under her administration 
the seminary buildings were crowded to their utmost 
capacity while many were denied access for want of room. 
For eight years she made this one of the best and most 
widely known seminaries in New England and gave it a 
reputation that will not be dimmed for many years. 

_ Since it is due to her students that memorial scholar- 
ships are to be provided for Middlebury College this 
year, we make special mention of her services. No 
higher tribute could be paid any woman than the fact 
that a quarter of a century after her retirement, hundreds 
of her pupils have united earnestly in a movement to 
honor the name of Mrs. Emma Willard whose memory 
is Middlebury’s most sacred trust. This is no more than 
might have been expected of the pupils of a noble woman 
who had the power of arousing enthusiasm, and develop- 
ing womanly character beyond anything known in the 
ordinary school of that day. 

Mrs. Nancy M. (Pratt) Leavitt, the foremost educator 
of Vermont for forty years, was born in Oxford, Mavs, 


in 1810. In her childhood her parents removed to Ver- 
mont. Miss Pratt commenced teaching when fifteen 
years old in a district school in Ratland for seventy-five 
cents per-week, that paid in wheat, which had to be sold 
before she could receive her salary. This, her first ex- 
perience, established her reputation as a teacher in Rat- 
land County and her services ever after were in request 
ata higher compensation than was offered other teachers. 

In 1828 she entered a boarding school in Worcester, 
Mass., where she remained two years. After her grad- 
uation she opened a select school in Pawlet, Vt., but was 
soon called to take charge of Pulaski Academy, Palaski, 
Otsego Co, N. Y. one of the oldest educational institutions 
in the state. She taught here until her marriage in 1837, 
to Rev. Lamson Miner of Cornwall, Vt. 

At the request of their parishioners she taught a select 
school until Mr. Miner’s health failed and he retired 
from his pastorate. Mr. Miner died in 1841 and in 1842 
Mrs Miner became the principal of the ladies’ department 
of Castleton Seminary, one of the most celebrated schools 
in New England at thattime. In 1845 she resigned this 
position to be married to Rev. H. F. Leavitt of Vergen- 
nes. In 1856 she began teaching again, and her home 
school soon developed into an academy. In 1860, by in- 
vitation, she established the Female Seminary at Middle- 
bury. From this work she was forced to retire from ill 
health in 1868 and on February 20, 1873 she went to her 
reward. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN.* 


‘* Time exalts each pioneer 
That clears a higher path for man.” 

One by one the institutions, founded by men for men 
are opening their doors to women. Middlebury College 
was regarded as the conservative of conservatives until 
the president, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, announced that its doors 
would thenceforth be open to women upon the same terms 
as to men, not only the classrooms but the degrees. The first 
woman graduated in 1887, and she completed the course 
in three years, leading her class. So clear was her leader- 
ship that in place of envy was generous applause. Owing 
to the wording of all the provisions for the scholarship 
prizes she could receive none, for all endowments and 
scholarships read, ‘The young man who stands first,” 
etc. “The most deserving young man,” etc. 

The injustice has never been remedied. Middlebury 
is well endowed with scholarships so that even the very 
poor have little difficulty in taking the course comfort- 
ably, but there is no relief for deserving young women 


Middlebury, (Vt.) College Chapel, 


however promising. And this is the town hallowed by 
t e work of Emma Willard and Mrs. Nancy M. Leavitt. 

Recall the conservatism when Emma Willard fought 
the prejudices of her day and insisted that woman had 
the same right to higher education as man and then ask 


* Contributions for the Willard and be sent 
to Mr. Henry Seely, Middlebury Vo. can 
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how far we have really progressed when one of New 
England’s colleges, eight years after the admission of 
woman makes her fight for the education that her brother 
is helped to by abundant scholarships. 

A few months since the Emma Willard Troy Semin- 
ary Association of New York City (Mrs. Russell Sage, 
president) voted to give its first scholarship to Middle- 
bury College. A former pupil of Mrs. Leavitt enlisted 
the other pupils of this illustrious teacher and Mrs. Lea- 
vitt’s only daughter, Mrs. Anna L. Davison of Boston, 
at once gave one thousand dollars toward the scholarships 
and proposes give also a scholarship in the name of 
President and Mrs. Labaree. Two thousand dollars are 
already provided for, but under the lead of Mrs. Clinton 
Smith of Washington, D. C., it is to be carried to five 
thousand. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


BY MRS. CLINTON SMITH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Green Mountain Boys who conquered the “ wil- 
derness to the northward,” settling in the picturesque 
valleys of Vermont, were descendants of the class of men 
who made Harvard and Yale possibilities, and as early 
as 1797 in the most charming section of the state, in the 
valley of Otter Creek, they laid the cornerstone of the 
first of the buildings for Middlebury College. 

The incorporation by his excellency Gov. Isaac Tiche- 
nor, was “done in Middlebury, this first day of Novem 
ber in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, 
and of the independence of the United States the 
twenty-fifth.” The first corporation meeting was held 
Nov. 4th, 1800. The next day seven students entered 
college. In 1802 the degree of A. B. was conferred. 
Some of those who entered were well advanced in college 
lore, having anticipated the opening. 

The first formal donation was by Samuel Miller, Esq. 
The gift was one thousand dollars in gold. Portraits of 
himself and wife still adorn its walls. His tombstone 
bearing the date of 1810, as well as that of Gamaliel 
Painter, of fragrant memory, ean be seen in the old 
burying ground. From that time the people have en- 
dowed the college with their treasures, not of money 
only, for many valuable books and records found their 
way to its shelves. 

Daring the nearly one hundred years of its existence 
it has had only eight presidents. The terms of its third 
and fourth presidents, namely, Rev. Joshua Bates and 
Rev. Benjamin Labaree, extended from 1813 to 1866. 
Two have been graduates of its halls. In 1824 the As- 
sociated Alumni held their first meeting. There have 
been professors connected with the institution so many 
years that it became dear as the apple of an eye to them. 
One professor was willing to see his only son ex- 
pelled rather than lower by one iota the dignity of its 
discipline, 


Middlebury Female Seminary. 


The alumni of Middlebury have contributed to her 
fame in the field of theology, education, politics, and law ; 
in peace and war, in their own land, and as missionaries 
and ambassadors to distant nations they have borne wit- 
ness to the efficiency and culture of the training that 
Middlebury gives. It has sent out more ministers of 
the gospel and missionaries to foreign fields than any 


Mrs CLINTON SMITH, who first proposed the Leavitt Scholarship 
for Middlebury College. 


other American college of its size. Among the graduates 
have been John G. Saxe, the poet; Hon. E C. Phelps, 
minister to the court of St. James and one of the most 
distinguished statesmen of the day; Dr. J. E. Rankin, 
the poet, preacher, and educator; Henry Hudson, the 
greatest of American Shakespearians; Rollin C. Mallory, 


\ 

ay 


Painter Hall, Middlebury College, Vt. 


who for many years represented his district in congress 
and was a national figure in the tariff discussion of his 
day; William Slade, for twelve years member of con- 
gress, and governor of the state; Caleb Burge, the author 
of a standard work ; Sylvester Larned, of New Orleans ; 
Truman M. Post, the father of Congregationalism in St. 
Louis ; N.S. S. Beman of Troy, N. Y., and Byron Sun- 
derland, many years chaplain of the U. S. Senate. 
Among the foreign missionaries, Pliny Fisk, Levi Par- 
sons, Benjamin Labaree, Jr., and a host of others. 
Among the educators, Stephen Olin of Connecticut, Buel 
Keith of Virginia, Bishop Henshaw of Rhode Island, 
John L. Owen and Salem Towne of New York, and J. D. 
Batler of Wisconsin. Among the public men, Samuel 
Nelson, one of the commissioners of the Alabama claims ; 
Silas Wright, senator and governor of New York; Solo- 
mon Foote, James Meacham, Horace Eaton, J. W. Stew- 
art, A. E. Rankin and Aldace F. Walker. Among the 
other distinguished men may be mentioned President 
Samuel W. Boardman of Tennessee, Ezra Brainard of 
Middlebury, Vt., and Jonathan Blanchard of Illinois, 
Dr. Wines of prison reform celebrity, ID. P. Thompson 
famed author of The Green Mountain Boys, Dr. Conant 
of bible revision, Bishops Wadhams and Whittaker, Pro- 
fessors Robbins the literateur, Kellogg the author of text- 
books, Seeley the geologist, Rev. Geo. N. Boardman, and 
many others. 

Here great labors have been undertaken, here high re- 
solves been born, here has the “whole armor’’ been put 
on, and the young Christian knight gone forth to nobler 
fields than any in which the bravest knights of chivalry 
ever conquered, here burned the anti-slavery fire. From 
that bright dawn in 1827 when Johnathan Blanchard 
looked down upon the college campus from his eastern 
window of Painter Hall and heard a sweet bird trill its 
song of praise to God for freedom, to those dark days in 
1861, the anti-slavery spirit increased. So many of the 
undergraduates enlisted that at one commencement there 
were only four students to take diplomas. 


No account of Middlebury College would be com- 
plete that did not emphasize the character of Middlebury 
Female Seminary in the days of Mrs. Leavitt. In the 
’ 60's it was the Mecca of all aspiring girls from far and 
near. Scarcely a girl-blessed farm in all the Green 
Mountain region was content if through sacrifice provi- 
sion was not made fog a few terms at the Seminary for 
the sixteen-to twenty daughter. 


Hon. M. A. NEWELL, Maryland: You are doing the cause 
great service. 

J. J. Buiss, Crestline, O.; I have taken the JoURNAL several 
years and could not well do without its helpful, stimulating weekly 
breezes. 

S. W. McCoLLesteR, New Hampshire: We enjoy the JouR: 
NAL very much, It ought to be in the hands of every teacher in 
the land. 
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LONGFELLOW. 


BY E. C, THOMPSON. 


HISTORICAL EXERCISE. 
HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


I. Have drawn on cardboard, if possible, the birthplace nat 
home of Mr. Longfellow, and on blackboard the “Tron Pen, 
‘ Ebon Chair,” Library or Study,”’ and other sketches illustrat- 
ing Lis poeme. Algo a monument of hia works, thus: 


(In_No. 1.) 19 
1, Outre Mer. 
2. Hyperion 
3. Evangeline 17 
4. Voices of the Night. 7 15 73 
6, Golden Legend. | 
7. Hiawatha. 8 9 10 
8. Miles Standish, 
9. Belfry of Bruges. se 
10, Wayside Ion. 6 
11. Flower de-Luce. 
12. Seaside and Fireside. a 
13. Translation Divine Comedy. 4 
14, Masque of Pandora. 3 
15. Hanging of the Crane. 2 
16. Moriuri Salutamus. 
17. Sonnets. 
18, New England Tragedies. 


19 Divine Tragedy. Etc, etc. 


IT. All short recitations may be given by pupils standing in seat, 
but the longer ones should be recited from the rostram. Pupils 
should rise during all concert exercises, and, in these, care should 
be taken to make ail gestures uniform. 

III. Work in timid and basbfal pupils in short recitations from 
seat or in concert exercises. 

Song: *' The Psalm of Life.’’ (For school. ) 


LIFE, 


This famous author was born in Portland, Me., in 1807. When 
he was but 18 years of age he graduated at Bowdoin College, in the 
same class with Hawthorne. Hesoon made himself noted, and was 
made a professor in the college, and a number of years after was 
elected to a chair in Harvard. He is one of the few men so honored 
as to have a chair ia a college created especially for him. He spent 
some years in Earope in travel and study. He began his literary 
life very young. The old and reliable firm of Harpers published 
his first book, paying him $500 for it. 

Longfellow’s Place in Literature.—For over half a centary Mr. 
Longfellow was a most industrious contributor to American liter- 
atare, and during this long period was universally recognized as 
one of the most popular of our poets. 

Personal Appearance.—Mr. Longfellow is remembered as an old 
man of medium height, well made, with no sign of age in figure or 
walk. His head and face were eminently postic. His forehead 
was broad and fall. The great charm of his face centered in his 
eyes, of an unclouded blue, deep set, under over-hanging brows,— 
they looked an indescribable expression of thought and tenderness. 
Though seamed with many wrinkles, his face was rarely without 
the rosy hue of health, and would appear that of a mach younger 
man but for its frame of snow white hair. Hair and whiskers, 
long, abundant, and wavy, gave the post the look of a patriarch. 

Recitation.—For eleven girls with appropriate gestures: ‘‘ The 
Old Clock on the Stairs.’’ 

NorTr.—Let the pendulum be represented by the arms swinging, and 


the ticking by fingers snapping. Concert gestures in appropriate 
places. Omit the voice in closing one or two stanzas, Let the ticking 


tell the story, 
Birthplace.—Longfellow was born in an old, equare, wooden 

house, upon the edge of the sea, in Portland, Me. It stands upon 

the outskirts of the town, separated only bya strest from the water. 


RESIDENCE, 
General.—Mr. Longfellow’s ratidence was in Cambridge, Mass., 
in the Craigie House of historic fame, which was once the head- 
quarters of Washington. 


** Once, ah! once within the walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country dwelt.’’ 


In making a home, taste guided the hand of wealth. The 
house is set back from the road behind a lilac hedge, blossoming in 
the spring with purple and white. On either side are broad ver- 
andas, from which one can look acrosa the Charles river to the 
blue hills beyond. Near the house is a garden about which the 
poet has written,— 


‘** T have a garden of my own, 
Bat so with roses overgrown, 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To bea little wilderness.”’ 


The Hall.—From the dining-room one may pass into a long, 
narrow hall, ranning the length of the house. At its head, great 
Jove locks before him with big, uneeeing eyes; while on either 
side are those lovely marble women, who, in spite of Lord Byron’s 
couplet, — 

** I’ve seen more beauty, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of this stone ideal,’’— 


still hold their own against their living sisters. 
Drawing-room.—Passing through the hall we enter ‘‘ Lady Wash- 
ington’s drawing-room.’’ The farniture is white satin, covered 
with gay flowers in vines and clusters; arm-chairs and sofas are 
heaped with soft cushions, and are covered with the same rich 
material. The carpet is a bed of flowers. The effect is greatly 
heightened by a large mirror opening another gay vista, and a pic- 
fare in gorgeons colorg extending from wall to ceiling. [t is ong 


of Copley’s,—‘‘ The Grandchildren of Sir Wm. Pepperell’’; a 
quaint little maiden, a youth with flowing curls, and a wooden- 
looking poodle compose the group. The picture is set in a massive 
burnished frame, and the effect would be oppressive in another 
reom, but is in admirable harmony with this state apartment. 

Study.—Perhaps the most interesting room in the house is Long- 
fellow’s stady. Here most of the poet’s hours were spent, the quiet 
only broken by the chimes of the ‘‘ old clock on the stairs.’’ It is 
one of those antique time-pieces, higher than a man’s head, with a 
round moon-face at the top. A table in the center of the room is 
heaped with papers and books, and has a look of orderly disorder. 
Lis choicest treasure is Coleridge’s inkstand. That which fature 
generations will regard with most intereat in this room is a bookcase 
filled with Longfellow’s own worke in the original manuscripts. 
They are handsomely bound, as [befits the clear, beautiful writing, 
and make a noble collection. Upon the walls are crayon likenesses 
of Emerson, Summer, and Hawthorne. 

Library.—The library is the most beautifal room in the house, 
dark ard rich in tone, with a look of spacious elegauce and home- 
like comfort. On three sides the walls are lined with books. The 
bronzes and Japanese screens are studies. 

Dining-room.—Here we find rare old chins, a modern picture of 
a Cardinal in red, walking in a Borghese garden, and several 
family portraits; among them, the picture of the “‘ Blue eyed Ban- 
ditti,’”’— 

“ Grave ALICE and laughing ALLEGRA, 
And EpIrTH with golden hair.’’ 


Other Curiosities. —It would take an afternoon to enumerate half 
the curiosities to be seen in this grand old house. One cabinet 
alone, with its medley of treasures, is worth an afternoon’s study. 
Here is a bit of Dante’s coffia; there an agate cylinder and some 
brilliant African beetles. Two canes attract you; one is made 
from the spar of the ship on which the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner ”’ 
was written, and the other comes from Acadia. 

Quotations. [Teachers and pupils make selections. | 


ESSAY.—SCENES FROM ‘‘ NORMAN BARON.” 


Outline for Essay.—1. a. Castle Chamber; 5. Norman Baron 
dying; c. Fearfal tempest without; d. Monk and prayers; e. 
Missal. 2. a. Christmas Bells; 5 Cloister; c. Christmas Was- 
sail; d. Saxon Gleeman; e. Old and saintly songs reach chamber. 
8. a. Baron listens and tears fall; 5. ‘Christ is born to set us 
free’’; c. Lightning; d. Call for pity; e. ‘‘ Miserere Domine.’’ 
4, a. Slaves freed; 5. Death comes; c. Time passes; d. Deed,— 
gleams immortal,’’ 

Recitation: ‘‘ The Norman Baron.’’ (For boy.) 

FAMILY. 

The light of Longfellow’s home was his three daughters,—Alice, 
Edith, and Allegra,—names made immortal from the beautiful 
poem, ‘* The Children’s Hour.’’ He had two sons. Wealth pro- 
vided these loved ones with every comfort. His was a home in the 
truest sense, 

Recitation: ‘The Iron Pen.’’ 

Note.—“ Beautiful Helen of Maine” presented Longfellow with the 
iron pen made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the prisoner of Chillon. 
The holder is made of wood from the frigate Constitution, and a band 
of gold, set with three precious stones, from ‘‘ Siberia, Ceylon, and 
Maine,” encircles it. 


Reading or Recitation.—‘* Hiawatha’s Wooing.”’ 

Song.—‘‘ Mionehaha.”’ 

Recitation.—‘‘ John Alden’s Question and Priscilla’s Answer.”’ 

Note.—Found in “Courtship of Miles Standish.” A boy may take 
John’s, and a girl Priscilla’s part, both passing to the rostrum to- 
gether. 


Recitation. —‘* From my Arm-chair.’’ 


Note —On Longfellow’s seventy second birthday he was presented, 
by the children of Cambri¢ ge, with a fine ebonized chair, made from 
the wood of the chestnut tree, of which the poet told in the ‘ Villag> 
Blacksmith ’’ Mr. Longfellow wrote soon after, ‘‘From my Arm 
Chair,” which he dedicated to the children who had so pleasantly re- 
membered him. 


Song.—'‘‘ Death of the Flowers.”’ 

Reading.—‘‘ A Village Wedding in Sweden.”’ 

Recitation. —The Rainy Day.’’ 

Note.—Let the first two stanzas be given by the entire school in con- 


cert, looking dreamily out of the windows. Let the last stanza be 
given by some one in front, the school at once awaking from revery. 


Song.—‘'The Day is Done.”’ 
CONCERT EXERCISE, 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time: 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


OTHER SELECTIONS, 


6. Twilight. 

7. Two Angels. 

8. Legend Beantiful, 

9. Monk’s Vision. 

10. Building of the Ship. 


1. Deinking Song. 

2, Golden Milestone. 

3, Something Left Undone. 
4, The Broken Oar, 

5, Resignation, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Give few directions. 
Never speak too loud. 
Tracu the pupils to help themselves. 
Do nothing with a class or pupils without attention. 
Know every time precisely wha you are going to do 
before you do it. 


COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 


The following will afford material for an interesting 
and profitable exercise on the different applications of 
collective nouns of similar meaning : 

A fleet of ships ; A horde of ruffians ; 

A flock of sheep ; A heap of rubbish ; 

A bevy of girls ; A drove of oxen; 

A pack of wolves ; A school of whales ; 

A gang of thieves ; A congregation of worshipers ; 

A host of angels ; A corps of engineers ; 

A shoal of porpoises; A band of robbers ; 

A troop of buffalos; A swarm of locusts ; 

A covey of partridges; A crowd of people; 

A galaxy of beauties. 


OBSERVATION QUESTIONS.—(III). 


BY E. 0. FIELD. 
[Let there be no guessing. The child should speak only of what he 
has himself observed. ] 
What does the horse eat? The cow? 
Where do horses usually live when not in the harness ? 
Cows ? 
Can the horse or the cow tear food ? 
Do they eat meat ? 
Are the horse’s front teeth different from his back 
teeth ? 
How can the horse take bits in his mouth and keep the 
mouth shut? 
Why has the horse a long neck ? 
How many toes has a horse? A cow? 
Why do we shoe horses and not cows ? 
How does a team horse or cart horse differ from a race 


horse ? 
How do the cow’s teeth on the front of the lower jaw 


differ from those on the upper ? 

Has the cow any teeth like a horse’s tusks ? 

How does the cow use her tongue in plucking grass ? 

Why has the cow a long neck ? 

Why does the cow have horns ? 

Can she run as fast and as long as most other large 
animals ? 

The meat of which, cows or horses, do men eat ? Why ? 

Which hide makes the softer leather? Which the 
tougher ? 

Why doesn’t thg horse need horns ? 
dog ? 


The cat? The 


DESERTS AND THE LESSONS THEY TEACH. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, 
Editor Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 

It may be deemed a piece of impertinence on my part 
to intimate that the average, all-around reader does not 
fully comprehend the rather indefinite term desert, but I 
am inclined to think this the case. Almost always we 
associate the word with a vast expanse of sand. Even 
the critical German geographer habitually speaks of it as 
a sand-waste (sand wiiste), and the term “sanding ” is 
technically applied to the stipple-marks that on our maps 
conventionally represent desert areas. True sand, how- 
ever, the dioxide of the non-metal silicon, is a product, 
not of deserts, but of seashores. Excepting the external 
varnish of silicon dioxide, or silica, which protects and 
strengthens the stalks of certain endogens, this element 
plays no part in plant economy, or in biological processes. 
Mixed with clayey soils, it renders them more permeable 
to moisture, and by increasing their capillarity gives them 
a greater power to hold as well as to absorb moisture. 
None of the combinations of silicon are essential to fer- 
tility, however, and a soil of pure sand is absolutely 
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Now if there be anything scarce in desert regions, it is 
true sand ; water is abundant in comparison. That there 
are expanses of finely-divided, pulverulent soil that shifts 
and drifts with the caprices of desert winds is certainly 
true. Except in rare instances, however, this #olian 
detritus is not sand The quarternary detrital deposits 
of the Colorado and Mojave deserts of southern Califor- 
nia are an excellent example. This substance passes 
casually for sand, and, as a matter of detail, makes excel- 
lent mortar. It contains a considerable proportion of 
free silica, but ninety per cent of it consists of finely- 
divided feldspar,—the disintegrations of various granite 
rocks, extraordinarily rich in all the elements, water ex- 
cepted, for the fullest development of plant life. 

To a greater or less extent the same is practically true 
of nearly all desert areas. The xolian detritus, in every 
case, is derived from the prevailing rocks. If the latter 
be granite, the soil of the desert is apt to be alkaline ; if 
cretaceous, the soil will abound in lime salts; and if 
strata of sandstone abound, the soil will be composed 
mainly of true sand. So far as physiographic conditions 
are concerned, desert soil may be of almost any character, 
—<detrital or sedentary, fixed or shifting, pulverulent or 
gravelly. Moreover, the surface of a desert may be high 
or low, undulating or rugged, level or mountainous. The 
climate may be hot or cold, equable or extreme. There 
is but the one essential mineral wanting, and until that is 
supplied a desert will be a desert so long as time lasts, 
no matter how rich the soil. This essential mineral is 


. 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE'’S “JULIUS. 


CESAR.”—(I.) 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


William Shakespeare, the author of this dramatic his- 
tory, was born April 23, 1564; died April 23, 1616; is 
buried at Stratford-on-Avon. 


I.— Questions on the Story. 


1. What issues are discussed in the midnight meeting 
of the conspirators ? 

2. For what act in the conspiracy is each conspirator 
responsible ? 
‘ 3. What misgivings had Brutus in regard to the con- 
spiracy ? 

4. Why did not Brutus give Portia his confidence ? 

5. To what was Casar a victim ? 

6. What significance of especial actions may have been 
wrought out in Artemidorus’ letter ? 

7. What portents were seen? 

8. What were the provisions of Czsar’s will? 

9. How did the conspirators conduct themselves after 
the bloody deed was done? 

10. Was Antony’s prophecy fulfilled ? 

11. About what was the quarrel between Cassius and 
Brutus? 

12. Which forgave the other the more? 

13. What disagreements have Antony and Octavius ? 

14. How many times did Cassius offer Brutus advice 


water, and although its presence does not always signify which, had he taken, better results might have followed ? 


a fruitful region, its absence invariably indicates a desert. 
That there are localities in which the soil is destitute of 


Give the instances. 
15. What feeling is uppermost with each of the gener- 


nutritive principles, or which contains substances fatal to ajs in the parley before Pailippi ? 


. the existence of plant life, is true, but these are few in 


number and small in area; they are impartially distrib- 
uted, moreover, both in rainy and rainless regions. 

It is an error also to suppose that only those regions 
covered by drifting soil are deserts. 
such areas are comparatively small in extent. They 
occur in desert regions, but, singularly, they are more 
common in regions of generous rainfall. By these I 
refer to the sand-dunes along seacoasts. In some locali- 
ties they are so aggressive as to travel many miles inland. 
The great wave of sand that overwhelmed an area near 
Cape Henlopen is an example. This dune covered 
many square miles of cultivable land, burying a forest 
and nearly engulfing a lighthouse in its course. After 
about twenty years’ advance upon fertile lands, the wave 
began to recede and the sand is now drifting rapidly sea- 
ward. During the time of its occupancy, however, this 
region was just as much a desert as though it were the 
heart of the Sahara. Strange as it may seem, too, the 
unproductive area of sand-dunes in the world probably 
equals the entire extent of irreclaimable land in the 
African deserts. 

It is also an error to suppose that deserts are destitute 
of vegetation ; on the contrary, deserts wholly denuded 
of vegetable life are the regions of shifting soil just de- 
scribed. Most all deserts have considerable vegetation, 
and some are even prolific. There are many parts of the 
great African and the Australian deserts in which vegeta- 
tion, though limited to a few species, is profuse ; most of 
the desert regions of eastern Oregon, and Idahe and 
Nevada, are covered with heavy growths of sagebrush. 
Even the Colorado and Mojave deserts produce such an 
abundance of cactus and agave that, the dune regions ex- 


cepted, the general aspect is by no means forbidding; . 
while in the Gila Desert there is a profusion of mezquit, Wi 


palos verde, cactus, yucca, oquitilla, maguey, and gramma 
grass—even burr clover and alfilaria are found at certain 


seasons, (To be continued.) 


NICKNAMES. 
COMPILED BY GERTRUDE E. THOMPSON. 


City of Peace, Bagdad. 
City of Smells, . . . . . Cologne. 
City of Windmills,. . . . Stockton. 


Queen City of New Hampshire, Manchester. 


University City,. . . . . Cambridge. 

City of My Love. . . . . Rome. 

Lighthouse of the Sea, Stromboli Volcano. 
Birmingham of Belgium, . Liege. 


Zenith City of the Inland 
Saltless Sea, + + » Daluth, 


As a matter of fact, . 


16. How was Pindarus bound to Cassius ? 

17. What was Lucilius’ strategem ? 

18. Who were the suicides? For what causes? 

19. What were the eulogies of the battlefield ? 

20. By whom ard on what occasions is emotion shown ? 
21. What fine arts did Brutus love ? 

22. What presentiments occur ? To whom? 

23. State examples of fidelity of servants to masters ? 
24. To whom do the pronouns in the following quota. 
tions refer ? 


a. ‘* Knew you not Pompey ?”’ 

b. ‘* Beware the Ides of March.’’ 

‘* Into what dangers would you lead me ?”” 

‘* Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a colossus.”’ 

** He is a noble Roman, and well-given.’’ 

‘* Who offered him the crown ?”’ 

For we will shake him.’’ 

‘* Why stare you so?”’ 

‘*T know where I will wear this dagger then.’’ 

‘* His worth, and our great need of him 
Yon have right well conceited.”’ 

‘* T know no personal cause to spurn at him.”’ 

‘* Thus must I piece it out.’’ 

‘* For he will live, and langh at this hereafter.’’ 

** Tell me your counsels; I will not disclose them.’’ 

** You shall not stir out of your house to-day.’’ 

** Are we all ready ?”’ 

like it not.’’ 

** With this I depart.’’ 

**T must not read it.’’ 

‘* He comes upon a wish.”’ 

u. '* Fret, till your proud heart break.’’ 

v. ‘* Art thou anything ?”’ 

w. ‘I was not born to die on Bratus’ sword.”’ 

z. ‘* This was a man! ”’ 


25. Use the above quotations as catch points in recount- 
the narrative of the play. 


I1.—On the Play. 


1. In the first two scenes what constitutes the ‘“ forma- 
tive element” of the play ? 

2. How is the triumph of Czsar given to the audience ? 
How the portents of the play ? 

3. How is the humorous element brought into the play ? 

4. Who are the wits? 

5. Who are the meddlers ? 

6. Quote Brutus’ impolitic speeches. 

7. Mark, throughout the play, instances of Nemesis. 

8. When is Casca eloquent ? 

9. When does Brutus become the ruling force ? 

10. Name the tragic touches. 

11. When does the crisis for Casar begin ? 

12. Why should, “Enter a Servant,” Act III, Scene 
]., be styled “the catastrophe ” of the play? 


a2 


>. 


13. Name most important act and most important 
scene. Most famous ones. Finest ones. 

14. Name the finest passages and ten truest epigrams. 

15. State subject of and paraphrase each soliloquy. 


WINTER LANGUAGE TOPICS. 


Zero Weather. Jack Frost as an Artist. 

St. Valentine. Where do we get our Furs? 
After School in Winter. Snow-shoeing. 

How I spend the Evenings. Winter Games. 

Winter Birds. Life in the Lumber Camps. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Why did the Revolutionary Provisional government 
in Hawaii turn most naturally first to the United States 
for support ? 

2. What are “options ” and “ fatures ? ” 

3. When was the registry system for letters and 
packages introduced into our post office system ? 

4. How much will it cost to keep in order the crowds 
which will attend the coming inauguration exercises? 

5. Why is the present session of the British Parlia- 
ment, opened January 31, likely to be of especial im- 
portance ? 


ANSWERS, 

1. The interests of Hawaii have for many years been most closely 
associated with this country. The facts stated in the dispatches, 
announcing the revolution, show how large a portion of the men in- 
fluential in the government and in commercial circles on the islands 
are Americans. Odurs is the government nearest the islands which 
has the prestige and power sufficient to secure the permanence and 
safcty of a dependent province. The danger to our Pacific 
coast in case of war, should these islands form a basis of action for 
any hostile power, is evident. Great Britain desires the islands 
for the location of a ‘‘ coaling station,’ at which her fleets might 
rendevouz for supplies. Could she control this point, the chain of 
British poste around the world would be practically complete. 
Possession by the United States would not, however, threaten 
English interests in a military sense. 

Before this JOURNAL has reached its readers, President Harrison 
will have met the the representatives from Hawaii and have given 
them, presumably, a reply. There will be questions enough about 
facts, following the course of events during the next week. Readers 
of the papers should notice the effect of lack of fresh information, 
upon the columns of interviews, descriptions, pictures, etc., by 
which the newspaper writers have kept up the public interest. 
The events of January 14, were known in San Francisco, Jan. 28, 
and in twenty-four hours were being discussed in every large news- 
paper office in America and Europe. At present, almost nothing 
new has been heard of the course of affairs on the islands, nor will 
be until another steamer arrives in San Francisco, or some Austra- 
lian port. There is a possibility that relations between Great 
B ountry may become strained. [et those who are 
guiding the reading of young people, in this account, be the more 
careful in impressing upon them the fact that the United Siates is 
in everything except political connection, a vital portion of 
Greater Britain. 

2. The “‘ anti-option ”’ bill, passed by the Senate January 30, de- 
fines “‘ options’ as ‘‘ a contract or agreement to deliver at a future 
time, or within a designated period, certain specified articles, —cotton 
(raw or manufactured), hops, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, pork, 
lard, and bacon. ‘ Futures’’ is defined to mean a contract or 
agreement to sell and deliver at a future time, or within a desig- 
nated period, any of such articles, when the party so contracting 
was not the owner of such articles or had not agreed for a right to 
their future possession. The act does not apply to contracts by 
farmers or planters for future delivery, nor to agreements to pay or 
deliver a part of the prodact of the Jand as compensation for its use 
or as compensation for work or labor done on the same; nor to 
agreements with farmers or planters to farnish such articles for use 
or consumption,—provided that such contracts or agreements shall 
not be made or settled for on any board of trade or exchange. 
Special taxes are laid upon dealers in either of these classes. The 
bill, which first passed the House last June, must now return to the 
House for consideration of the amendments added by the Senate, 
and then becomes a law only after approval by the President. 

The bill is an attempt to prevent gambling in necessities of life, 
and to prevent the forcing of the price which the consumer must 
pay, above that which would be a sufficient equivalent for prepar- 
ing the article ready for his use. 

8. Postmaster-General James Campbell, whose death the post- 
office department recognized January 29, introduced the registry 
syetem during President Pierce’sadministration. Under him, also, 
the rates of postage were reduced, and improvements were made in 
the interchange of mails with foreign countries. 

4. The Senate, January 30, appropriated $8,200 for the main- 
tenance of order in Washington during inauguration days, February 
28 to March 9. 

5. Mr. Gladstone returns to power pledged to an effort to solve 


the Irish difficulties. There have never been fewer evident difficul- 
ties in the way of a satisfactory solution. The ‘‘ Home Rale Bill,’’ 
which probably has already been made public, will offer Mc. Glad- 
stone the opportunity of dealing with the greatest problem in 
modern English hietory. Should he succeed, the work will beg 
fitting crown to one of the most notable of public careers. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 


JULY 25, 6, 7, and 8, Educational eee at the 
World’s Fair. 

Cincinnati has $30,000 in her Teachers’ Annuity 
Fund. This isa greater benefit to the schools than can 
be expressed in words. 


Cuicaco is talking in the most old fashioned way of 
any city in America. There are men on the school board 
who call drawing and music, as well as physical culture, 
“ fads,” and there is serious talk of abolishing them. 


THE supreme court of Illinois has decided that women 
have a right under the present law to vote for school 
officers, the state superintendent excepted. This does 
not, however, apply to Chicago, which is not under the 
state school law. 


Tue late Julius Eichberg was the writer of the charm- 
ing light opera, ‘‘ The Doctor of Alcantara,” and the fine 
patriotic choral “ To Thee, O Country,” but his fame really 
rests upon the quiet daily work done in the schools of 
Boston where he was long director of music. 


Wett Donr.—The reappointment of Dr. D. H. 
Kiehle as superintendent of the school interests of Min- 
nesota for a term of years by Governor Nelson, will 
give great satisfaction locally and nationally. Dr. Kiehle 
has for twelve years rendered the state most efficient ser- 
vice and has besides been a vital force in the national 
educational movement. 


Tue New York principals are greatly amused to see 
that Dr. Rice complained of the New York principals 
because they do not teach, and of the Boston principals 
because they do. He thinks one great need of the former 
city is for the principals to teach, and the one great need 
Traly it is luxury 


of Boston is that they should not. 


to.be “THe expert in edueation,” free to inform the 
world what he “believes” of the “conceit” of other 


people. 


Doctor Gunsautus.—Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus is to 
be the president of the new Armour Manual Training 
School. This institution bids fair to be the most efficient 
in the country. Dr. Gunsaulus has been Mr. Armour’s 
pastor for the past five years asd has undoubtedly had 
much to do with the philanthropic movements of that 
gentlemen, and it is eminently satisfactory that the head of 
this institution is to be in such close sympathy with its 
benefactor. Although his life has been devoted to the 
church, in Columbus, Albany. Newtonville, Baltimore 
and Chicago, he has always been in close touch with the 
best educational movements of the day. 


Jersey Crry bas been having something of an educa- 
tional cyclone and it is all over a simple matter of jus- 
tice in the matter of salaries. In 1878 the principals 
were having salaries of $2,316, which were reduced be- 
cause of the financial embarrassment. It was definitely 
promised that they should be replaced as soon as pos- 
sible. The principals have waited fifteen years without 
asking for it, but in the present prosperity of the city 
they ventured to ask it, and were greeted with a some- 
what astonishing document delivered by the chairman of 
the board of education to which they very squarely and 
sharply replied. In the language of the day the educa- 
tional fur has been flying among the members of the 
school board and the teachers. 


’Raw ror Dartmouts !—Dartmonuth College is hav- 
ing a series of ‘‘ booms” that cause all New Englanders, 
as well as all sons of Dartmouth, to rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad. Financially she has had several un- 
expected remembrances which have doubled her efficiency 
on the money side, and now what is of vastly more im- 
portance, she has secured, as president, Prof. W. J. 
Tucker, LL.D., a man brilliantly equipped for leader- 
ship in modernizing a grand institution, placing it abso- 
lutely beside the largest colleges in national influence. 
As an administrative genius, as a leader of the ethical 
forces of the day, as a man gifted with the after-dinner 
graces so essential to a modern college president, the 
coming man at Dartmouth is easily at the front. 


Witt it BE New Orieans?—New Orleans is to 
invite the Department of Superintendence to meet in that 
city in February 1894, and will do everything in her 
power to make the superintendents’ stay there pleas- 
ant and profitable. It would be a radical departure and 
may not be taken at present. The original plan was for 
the Department to meet permanently in Washington. 
For reasons well known to those in attendance for several 
years there were serious objections to remaining there 
longer. It was with great misgivings that the transfer 
was made to New York, then to Philadelphia, then to 
Brooklyn, and finally to Boston. The meeting has im- 
proved with every removal. There can be little doubt 
but that, sooner or later, the Department will follow the 
National and go all over the country, but it may be kept 
in the East a little longer. The vote on New Orleans will 
be watched with much interest. 


An Important Decis1on.—In Iowa a teacher was 
dismissed in December last by the school board for failure 
to control the school. The teacher appealed and in the 
rulings of the case is this significant opinion: Section 
1, 737, school laws of Iowa, school directors are required 
to visit the schools and aid the teachers in establishing 
and enforcing the rules for the government of the schools 
and the teacher is entitled to the support and coéperation 
of the school board. When possible a teacher is to be 
shielded from the stigma of discharge. The teacher can 
accomplish the best results only when he is sure of the 
hearty ecijperation and support of the board. 

It was ruled that in the case in point the school board 
not only did not aid, encourage and support the teacher 
but countenanced and cultivated insubordination among 
the pupils, hence they were not justified in dismissing 
him upon the ground of failure to control the school. 


EMMA WILLARD. 


The JourNAL presents to its readers this week a por- 
trait of Mrs. Emma Willard and an illustrated article on 
Middlebury College, the field of her first great movement 
for the education of women. 

She taught more than 5000 pupils. A native of Berlin, 
Conn., (Feb. 23, 1787.) she lived to be eighty-three years 
of age, dying at Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1870. Her early 
education was gained in an unpretentious village academy 
at her home, and she taught in several minor schools 
until at twenty seven years of age she opened the first 
boarding school for girls in the country offering oppor- 
tunities for a first-class education; and seven years later 
(1821) at Waterford, N. Y., established a seminary for 


women. 
In 1830 she traveled extensively in Europe and upon 


her return published an account of her journey, the copy- 
right of which was $1200, which amount she donated to 
the support of a school which she had helped to establish 
in Greece. At the age of sixty she traveled more than 
8000 miles in the South and West,—a greater undertak- 
ing then than now,—speaking upon education in many 
cities and towns. She was clearly the pioneer of the 
higher education of women in this country. She was 
also the author of the world-famed song, ‘ Rocked in the 


Cradle of the Deep.” 


TEXT-BOOKS FROM PRISON. 


The JourNnAtL of last week called attention to the fact 
that in Illinois it was proposed for the state to manufac- 
ture the text-books for the schools in the state prisons, 
closing with this sentence: “ Did any other state ever 
propose a tbing so ridiculous?” Before the ink was dry 
on the pages, information came from California that there 
was an effort being made to give the printing of the state 
books to the prison at San Quinter. 

Now it may be that prisoners can do good work in 
some departments, but we have never learned that com- 
positors, book binders, pressmen, or proof readers were 
in any great numbers candidates for state prisons. In- 
deed, we had supposed that quite the reverse was true 
and that no class of mechanics were more rare in prison 
than the above named. If this be true, then the question 
arises whether or not book making is an art that can be 
learned by men of the intelligence, age, and experience 
usually found in prisons. It is generally supposed that 
unusual intelligence, a good foundation in scholarship, 
and an ambitious mind are requisite to the mechanica 
work, even in book making. Unless all traditions, theo- 
ries, and expectations fail, it would be impossible to do 
even the poorest kind of book making in even an IIlinois 
or a California prison. 

But entirely aside from the mechanical impossibility, 
the absurdity of the thing is too great for a moment’s 
serious consideration. California has tried the state book- 
making experiment under the best possible conditions. 
Never again could a state hope to have such an oppor- 
tunity to do this work so well. Funds were practically 
limitless. Everybody joined in it at first. There was a 
universal expectation that a great reform had been 
entered upon and that California was to win limitless 
glory by the success of this experiment. The expense 
has been formidable. With no suspicion of “ jobs,” the 
books have cost vastly more than any publishing house in 
the eountry would have thought of charging. Not a 
single book, we think, was so well made as the poorest 
book of any standard house, and there was not a book in 
the entire list that was not inferior in scholarly merit to 
the same kind of a book issued by any publishing house. 
It was not the fault of the authors, but of the system. 
Every one of those authors would have made twice as 
good a book for any first class house as he made for the 
state under the circumstances in which he was placed. 
No man needs the inspiration of favoring conditions so 
much as he who writes school books. It is as impossible 
to make a good text-book under political domination or 
official dictation as it would be to deliver a great oration 
under the lash. 

There is an eternal fitness in things, if a state is to try 
to grind out school books, that it should do it in prison. 
With all of its mechanical disadvantages, a prison could 
make books better than state employed authors could 
write them, 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
generol interest. Will teacners ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


365. How many grades can a primary teacher teach 
and secure satisfactory results ? 
S. A. W., Washington. 
This will depend somewhat upon the sum total of the 
pupils. One grade in two or three sections is the ideal, 
but if each grade can be in one small section the teacher 
ean get along fairly well with all the primary grades. 


366. Is it customary to seat boys and girls together in 

double seats? If so, do you approve of the custom ? 
S. A. W., Washington. 

I do not think it is customary. I have never seen it 
done. It would depend entirely upon the boy and the 
girl, upon the atmosphere of the school, whether the 
custom would be censurable. I do not imagine any 
annoyance would come therefrom. I do not believe in 
double desks, but the chances are that as little trouble 
would arise from the sitting together of an ordinary boy 
and girl as of two boys, or two girls. 


367. Should the processes in arithmetic be taught to 
be done by rule ? E. D. F. 


Not as that term is usually used. Whatever is done 
uniformly in a given way is done by rule, but I would 
rarely have a rule taught. The work should be intelli- 
gently performed until it is rhythmic to perform it in the 
right way. After this has been done there are some rules 
that, personally, I should teach, such as that for the 
division of fractions,—‘Inv ert the divisor and multiply.” 
I should be careful not to say that, not to give the rule 
nor the hint of a rule until they could divide one fraction 
by another intelligently, but that once learned the simple 
rule may be serviceable long afterward and can hardly 
be harmful. 

The only testimony I can offer is regarding the ex- 
traction of square and cube root. For ten years I had 
no end of practice with these processes and could extract 
either root as easily as I could say a, b, c, d, but for more 
than twenty years I have not used either process five 
times. I am as totally at a loss what to do with either, 
so far as any remembrance of the process is concerned, 
as I should be with the Egyptian hieroglyphics. But 
fortunately for me I was taught by the algebraic method, 
the rule of which consisted in a? +- 2 ab + 5? for the one 
and a3 + 3a?b & 3 ab? + 53 for the other, and with 
these I can make the process. 

The evil is not in the child’s having a simple rule that 
is more easily remembered than the process, but in his 
being taught the rule in place of the process. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


(This paper is the second of a series delivered by Mr. Martin. super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Loweli Institute Course at Boston. 
They will be reported, in abstract, in the JouRNAL,] 


Nearly all the towns of Massachusetts had schools before 1647, 
and after that date new schools were added as the necessity arose. 
They were public schools. The town voted to have the school, and 
determined its grade; the town chose the master and arranged all 
the details of the school economy. 

While they were thus public schools, their peculiarly English 
character is most marked by the manner in which they were sup- 
ported. Of the seven grammar schools before 1647, no two were 
supported in jast the same way. Direct taxation for their support 
was at firat the least prominent feature. In Boston there was first 
a subscription by the wealtby citizens; then there was the income 
from leased town lands; then incomes from funds left to the 
school; and lastly, when there was not enough from all these 
sources to make up the master’s salary of 50£, a town rate was 
levied for the balance. 

Bat the conditions in New England tended to make the schools 
wholly free and supported by tax. Support by town rate was 
simpler, easier, and more uniform than by any other method, 
When this result had been reached, about the middle of the second 
century, Massachusetts stood alone in the world. No other state 
in the Union, save New Hampshire, which was closely identified 
with it, had a free school system. 

. As we enter upon the eighteenth century, after seventy years of 
colonial history, we feel that there is less enthusiasm for learning 
pod 9 manifest decline in gchool spirit. To one familiar with the 


early history of the state, this decadence of the primitive ardor does 
not seem strange. It was much that the schools of Massachusetts 
lived through the trying vicissitudes of the first seventy years, not 
one of them without some danger or menace of danger to the 
settlers. 

The school problem presented itself to all the towns, new and old, 
in this second century, under new conditions, and the people solved 
it in their usual hand-to-mouth way, with no calculating of conse- 
quences. All the children were to be taught to read, and every 
town was to have aschool. The children no longer went to the 
schools, and so the schools went to the children. It was voted 
that the school which had been kept throughout the year in one 
place should be kept for a part of the year in several places; some- 
times the period was equal in each, sometimes very unequal, The 
far-away people paid their taxes, and demanded their share in the 
benefits, though their share be ever so small. 

This ‘‘ moving school’? was the town school; sent on its travels 
by vote of the town, which likewise fixed its stay in each locality. 
But about the middle of the century som: of the towns were divided 
iato districts, each of which was allowed to draw its share of the 
school money and spend it as it liked. The school thus ceased to 
be a town school. 

Not only doesthe amount of schooling diminish, but the quality 
is evidently deteriorating. Special inducements are held out to 
attract good teachers, while, to keep out the unworthy, the gram- 
mar master must be approved by the ministers of the town and of 
the two adjacent towns. The same law declares that ‘‘ keepers of 
achools’’ must be of sober and good conversation, and have the 
allowance and approbation of the selectmen. The towns had ab- 
sorbed into their systems the primitive institution,—the dame’s 
school. The scattering of population likewise made more general 
the employment of women. 

No sooner had the pressure of the struggle for independence been 
removed than the subject of popular education again came to the 
front, and in 1789 a most elaborate school law was framed, crystal- 
lizing into statutes all the principles and practices evolved during 
the hundred and fifty years. Comparing the new law with the old, 
the standard is that of a degenerate age. In the early colony there 
was a permanent English school in every town of fifty families; 
now only six months’ schooling is demanded, and this may be 
divided indefinitely. The new law only legalized exis'ing practices. 
The school system had been developed by the people freely, and 
not under the stress of legal enactments. 

But the new law contained one section wholly new in its letter, 
but focasing all the traditions of the Reformation period, and 
gleaming still out of the dullness of the Public Statutes : 

** Tt shall be the duty ... ofall... . instructors of youth to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction the principles of piety 
and justice, and a sacred regard to truth; love of their country, 
humanity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, and fru- 
gality; chastity, moderation, and temperance; and those other 
virtues which are the ornaments of human society, and the basis 
upon which a republican constitution is founded.”’.... 

Entering upon a new era of national and state history, they set 
as a cornerstone of their educational system the declaration that 
what men are, more than what they know or what they have, deter- 
mines the perpetuity of nations. In place of the catechisms and 
creeds of the earlier days, Massachusetts has put the example and 
precepts of the instructors of her youth as her chosen means of 
securing the blessings of liberty to succeeding generations. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Dr. Thomas M. Balliet is giving a course of lectures upon physi- 
ological psychology to the teacher of Springfield. 

The Catholic Summer School will make a permanent home for 
itself at Lake Champlain, having purchased the well known Arm- 
strong Farm containing 450 acres, near Plattsburg. The price 
heretofore set upon the property was $100,000. 

The Boston School Report is, all in all, one of the most valuable 
reports issued in many years. It is from the pen of Mr. Samuel 
B. Capen now chairman of the board. It is really a treatise upon 
modern education, Every school library and teacher’s library will 
be fortunate if it can secure a copy of this document. 

‘In the Paths of the Pilgrims and Paritans’’ is the general sub- 
ject announced by the directors of the Old South Studies in History 
for the lectures by Rev. J. J. Lewis, at the Old South Meeting 
House, on Monday evenings from Feb. 6, to March 6, inclusive. 
The subjects and dates are as follows: Feb. 6, ‘‘ The Precursors of 
the Pilgrims” ; Feb. 13, ‘‘ The Pilgrims in England” ; Feb. 20, 
**The Ancestral Homes of the Washingtons’’; Feb. 27, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrims in Holland’’; March 6, ‘“‘ The Paritans in England.’’ 
Tickets for the course $1.00, for sale at the Old South Meeting 
House. 

The School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York, Dr. Jerome Allen president, has had a year of unprece- 
dented prosperity. The university, Henry M. MacCracken, 
LL.D., president, adopted and incorporated the School of Pedagogy 
a year ago so that this is now as much a department of the univer- 
sity as is the School of Law, or Medicine. There are now five 
courses in the history of education, psychology, and ethics, theory 
and art of teaching, educational literature and criticism, and systems 
of education. There are degrees of Doctor of Pedagogy and 
Master of Pedagogy. Only resident students are enrolled. There 
are scholarships for needy, deserving, and successful students. The 
success of this institution, due to the persistent endeavor and pro- 
fessional devotion of a few ardent men and women, marks an era in 
the professional life of the country, 


Messrs Silver, Burdett & Co have moved into their new and ele- 
gant quarters on Boylston street opposite the Common, and have 
now the finest school book publishing apartments, with one excep- 
tion, probably, in the country; indeed, it is difficult to conceive a 
more perfect working plant than this with thousands of equare feet 
of surface all on one floor, looking out upon the Common in all its 
refreshing beauty, with entrance upon threes streets, with three 
elevators. It is well lighted and has every modern convenience for 
offices, editorial rooms, storage, packing, and lavatory luxuries. 
The offices are so arranged that any one of the firm or manager of 
a department can step from his private office and see every clerk 
and every stack of books in the entire book handling department. 
No one thing signifies more in the whole educational field than the 
possibility which is shown to have been open to these young men. 
The business was started April 21, 1885, by Mr. Edgar O. Silver, 
with certain publications previously published by D. Appleton & 
Company as the nucleus of what bas become the present business. 
In one year§the business purchased from D. Appleton & Company 
was doubled, and this eighth year of the business it is thirty 
times as great as it was the first year, or sixty times as great 
as the business purchased April 21, 1885. They now have more 
than 250 copyrights on the books published by them. For four 
years the firm of Silver, Burdett & Co., comprised Messrs. Edgar 
O. Silver, Elmer E. Silver, Henry C. Deane, and Frank W. Bar- 
dett ; but since May 2, it has been the corporation of Silver, Buar- 
dett & Company. We speak thus fally of the growth of the house 
because it is proof positive that such is the educational activity that 
whoever meets a genuine need of progressive teachers is sure to find 
@ readiness on the part of the people to welcome, profitably, those 
who bring to them good, fresh, meritorious books and appliances. 
The success of young men who do a clean business is always a de- 
light. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE GAMBLER’S SONG. 


pluribus unum’ is my song, 

As surely as surely can be, 

p'uribus pluribus unum,’’ 

‘* Won from many,’’ of course you can see. 


ONLY PARTIALLY DEFECTIVE, 
Wife—Don’t you believe the gas meter is defective in some way ? 
Hushand—It may be; but I notice that it is able to fill the bill 
every month,—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


UNLUCKY. 

On one side of the new quarter dollar are nine separate represen- 
tations of the number 13. There are thirteen stars, thirteen letters 
in the scroll held in the eagle’s beak, thirteen marginal feathers in 
each wing, thirteen tail feathers, thirteen parallel \ines in the shield, 
thirteen horizontal bars, thirteen arrowheads in one foot, thirteen 
leaves on the branch in the other foot, and thirteen letters in the 
words ‘‘ quarter dollar.’? No wonder that it is so difficult to keep 
one of the new quarters. 

THE TEST OF ECONOMY, 

The Husband—You’re not economical. 

The Wife—Well, if you don’t call a woman economical who saves 
her wedding dress for a possible second marriage, I'd like to know 
what you think economy is.—E xchange. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Without is neither gold nor green, 
Within, for birds, the birch-logs sing ; 
Yet summer-like, we sit between 


The autumn and the spring. — Whittier. 


John Milton whiled away the long hours of his blindness, when 
not engrossed in composing or dictating, by playing upon a cabinet 
organ, 

Five of Vassar’s alumnz are taking post-graduate courses at 
Yale, two at the University of Chicago, one at Ann Arbor, and one 
at Leipsic. 

Tennyson’s personal estate proves to have a value of about $25,- 
000. Browning’s amounted to a little over $80,000 and Matthew 
Arnold’s to only $5,000. 

Robert Burns’ struggle with tate began almost beside the cradle, 
and his youth was one ceaseless buffeting with misfortane. 

The late Louisa M. Alcott is author of the following query, “ If 
steamers are named the Asia, the Russia, the Scotia, why not call 
one the Nausea ? ”’ 

Gen. Lew Wallace has what are supposed to be the last feiters 
removed from an American slave. They were take from the wrists 
of a fugitive mulatto woman who sought refuge at Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace’s headquarters while he was in camp at Baltimore. 

Mr. Stockton was once trapped into an indication of his own 
opinion which fate the man would have been consigned to in his 
story, ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger,’’ according to the Detroit Free 
Press. A correspondent of that paper, evidently of the fair sex, 
recounts how she told the author that she would herself much pre- 
fer to have the lover eaten by the beast. Whereupon, she says, 
Mr. Stockton answered: ‘‘So would any woman who loved the 
man; that is, if I understand a woman’s nature correctly.” 

The living descendant (1892) and the possessor of the rights and 
title of the discoverer of America is Don Cristobal Colon de la 
Cerda, Diique de Verragua, Marquas de la Jamiica, Almirante, 
Adelantado Mayor de las Indies, grandee of Spain of the first claea 
and senator for life in his own right. He lives in Madrid where he 
has a library famous all over Europe. Within this library are a 
number of the original manuscripts of Columbus, and many pre- 


sious relics, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


THAT PHYSIOLOGICAL PERFORMANCE. 


The Boston teacher who led, in what Dr. Rice bas pleased to 
call a ** physiolog’cal performance,” is more fortunate than most 
of the teachers that haye met with his censure; for the critic has 
quoted so much of her lesson that no teacher or parent who has 
any practical experience of what makes children happy will fail to 
see the glaring ignorance of the actual workings of the child’s mind 
displayed by Dz. Rice in his comments. 

Had Dr. Rice been less eager to expose the teacher's shortcom- 
ings by securing the arithmetic papers she did not desire him to see, 
he would have been able to perceive the real enjoyment the children 
took in that ‘* physiological performance.’’ The critic thinks “‘ he 
knows it all.’’ He jadges that lesson from the adult physician’s 
standpoint and not from the standpoint of the child. Every parent 
must have observed the keen delight that children take in recita- 
tions or songs accompanied by motions. Notice children at play, 
and see the unconscious grace and facility in pantomimic geaturs 
they display. Read Froebel, who recommends in his Motherplay 
and Nursery Songs the very gestures our graduate with Jena’s ped- 
agogical theories has seen fit to deride. New York teachers will 


hear with pleasure that the text-book in physiology used in this 
Boston school is the direct outgrowth of the classroom experience of 
two of their colleagues in No 49. Between their little book, which 
has met with years of success, and any method recommended by 
even so good a doctor as Rice, with absolately no practical know!l- 
edge of practically teaching children, what choice of text-book 
would we make ? It is true that Dr. Rice wonld produce a better 
text-book for the physiologist; but it is equally true that the book 
would be unsuited to children. Diligent inquiry of parents whose 
children have been taught in this way produces the unasimous dec- 
laration that children find as intense a pleasure in such lessons 38 
in any of their game-songs in the playground. With Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi the Doctor insists on the child’s right to happiness while 
being educated; yet he might just as well ridicule a child’s fond- 
ness for a stick of candy, the joys of which he has forgotten, as to 
ridicule a performance that Froebel recommends ard parents justify. 

The writer vividly remembers the grewsome pleasure he took as 
a third-grade primary scholar the week he was taught ‘' I have 
over two hundred bones in my body besides my teeth,’’ ete., in re- 
peatiog to admiring audiences of parents and friends that concise, 
accurate statement of a physiological truth. Indeed, paternal hands 
fell heavily to convince him that that performanca was not always 

in order. Yet afterwards, when at college, that primary schoolboy 
studied physiology, he found that no anatomist could add to or 
modify that statement because, as Dr. Rica will admit, it sums up 
all that can definitely be stated as to the number of bones. 

The lesson which Dr. R'ce thinks is a sign of the teacher's ignorance 
is a convincing proof of that failing in her crilic. He declares that 
there is no attempt to unify the subjects of instraction in primary 
schools; yet this very lesson combines useful knowledge of the 
body’s parts with number work in counting the bones, exercise in 
declaiming carefally chosen words with appropriate action (gym- 
nastics). These children receive Hamlet’s instructions to the play- 
ers; they suit word to action. The book itself presents a very 
intelligent method of making the child discover for himself the facta 
which after thorough explanation he is taught to express in con- 
cise, well-chosen language that fails to contain any longer words 
than circulate. The words are comparatively simple and absolately 
simple, as Dr. Rice will discover when he tries to substitute any 
more simple that would also be accurate. The method of the text- 
book is to lead the child by questions to find out the facts, and after 
his inaccurate attempts at expression, to substitute the admirable 
precepts qaoted, which are couched in as simple jlangaage as acca- 
rate statement would warrant. 

Another point will also please New York principals; viz., his 
statement that the grammar priacipals in Boston should be relieved 
as they are of the work of the classroom ; for one of the great crit- 
icisms he made of New York schools was that it failed to provide 
sufficient work for the principal. Boston would not only profit by 
the adoption of New York teachers’ textbooks, bat would also 
profit by the adoption of the New York plan of relievivg the prin- 
cipal of classroom work in order that he may devote his time to the 
supervision of his teachers. We can only regret that his desire to 
satisfy malice of an ex-commissioner of education in New York 
City prevented our citizens from hearing of the best echools of New 
York City as they hear of the selected schools of Boston. 

We do not think the Boston teachers are so sfflicted with their 
critic’s complacent assumption of all pedagogical wisdom that they 
fail to appreciate the defects of their schools. The mote in their 
eyes is insignificant compared with the heap of timber in the eye of 
their critic. Dr. Rice’s statement of the reasons for his reluctant 
performance of his self-imposed task of criticism are perhaps true; 
but if his regard for the happiness of children would only cause him 
to observe real children and fied out what really gives them pleas- 
ure, he would do the American school children more good, and fail 

to shake our confidercs in the real value of much that he finds to 
criticise unfavorably ; bat happily for him and for Boston schools 
their teachers are sofficiently able to expose D:. Rice’s blunders 
before they can do much harm. We sincerely regret that our critic 
has had r:o actual experience as a teacher, for undoubtedly it would 
have prevented his able, brilliant exposition of our schools and their 
work from being marred by such egregious blunders. 
HEnry G. SCHNEIDER. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICA, 


Of the sixteen American cities with a population of over 200,000 
in 1890, only four—Philadelphia, Boston, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis—have incorporated the kindergarten on any large scale in 
their pablic-school systems. Four more—New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, and Buffalo—have kindergarten aesociations organiz:d 
to introduce the new method as a part of free public education. In 
San Francisco kindergartens sre maintained with no apparent ex- 
pectation of uniting them to the free-school system. Only Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Datroit, among the seven cities 
left,—the other three being Pittsbarg, Washington, and New 
Orleans,—are returned as having charitable or religious associations 
supporting kindergartens. Ia 1887-88, forty-six lesser places 


were named as having ‘‘one or more kindergartens, mostly experi- 
mental,’’ connected with public schools. The entire work of pro- 


viding @ special education for children from three to six years of 
age ie still fo thie stage in this country. Contrast this with France, 
where the écoles maternelles, begun by Oberlin in 1771, and given 
new life in 1826 by Mme. Millet, have substantially adopted the 
Froebelian principle and practice, and had in 1887-88 an attendance 
of 741,224 between the ages of three and six in a po. ulation only 
“two thirds that of the United States, and having a far emaller pro- 
ortion of young children. ; 
with like movements to secure the education 
of a class, of the adoption of a new system of teaching, the kinder- 
garten movement may fairly be conridered unrivaled in te history 
of national education. The good Lord co.ld no’ be everywhere, 
therefore he made mothers,”’ said the Jewish rabbi, familiar with 
that type of ewish motherhood which in its supreme manifestation 
at Nezareth bas tranefigared the cffice, estimate, and irflaence of 
womanhood throughout the civilized world. The cause of these 
schools,’rounding out the work and supplementing the responsibil- 
ity of mothers, rica or poor, has appealed to the maternal instinct 
of women wherever it has been presented. The movement bas been 
essentially theirs. They have led it, supported its schools, cfficered 
ite associations, ard urged its agitating. The same work r-mains 
to bs done throvghout the land There is not a city, @ village, or 
a hamlet which will not be the better for a kindergarten associa- 
tion. Experience has amply proved that these schools will never 
be introdaced or established save by self-sacrificing pressure. Dif- 
ficulties have vanished. Teachers have multiplied. Expenses have 
been reduced. There is needed only the personal ¢ffort indispensa- 
ble for general success and universal adoption. — The Century. 


ROYAL RHYMES. 


Since seeing your reply to ‘‘ History,’’ I think some may be in- 


terested in another rhyme I have used succe:sfally. It is as fol- 
lows: x. 
Now list, my hearers one and all, 


As forth some royal names I call ; 
And close your eyes and you will see 
A stately vision dear to me. 


First, William, ‘‘ Conqueror ’’ of all, 
A stately figure, grand and tall, 

Fit leader of a host so royal, 

Whose every subject was made loyal. 


Then “ William Rafas,’’ King so ‘‘ Rad,” 
Henry the First, much better ‘‘ read,’’ 
And Stephen usher in a name, 

‘* Plantagenet,’’ well-known to fame. 


This Henry Second nobly wrought 
And order from confusion brought, 
Then Richard ‘‘ Coear de Lion’’ came 
(How well the English love that name) 


Then follows on the wretched John, 
His story ’tis no joy to con, 

So quick we pass him with this word, 
Also the tyrant Henry Third, 


Then Edward First, our ‘‘ Longshanks’’ came, 
A glorious king in all but name. 

Noxt Edward Sacond, gay and jlly, 

Who showed in many ways his folly. 


Then Edward Third with famous sons, 
Whose record through our history rune. 
Then Richard Second, followed close 
By Henry Fourth of Bolingbroke. 


Fifth Henry, ‘‘ Hal’’ the gay young prince 
Whom nothing boisterous made wince, 
Poor Henry Sixth, with one long sigh, 

And Edward Fourth we will pass by. 


Vile Richard Third, whom Shakespere drew 
In colors dark, but not untrue, 

Then Henry Seventh of Tudors first, 

A tyrant, too, but not the worst. 


Now ‘‘ Bloff King Hal,’’ Eighth Henry came, 
Whuse wives alone would give him fame. 

Then Edward Sixth and ‘‘ Bloody Mary,’’ 

Of praise for her we will be chary. 


Elizabeth, the good ‘‘ Qaeen Bess,’’ 

The English still her name do bless. 
Then James the First, the Scottish king 
And Charles whose praises some did sing. 


Then Cromwell’s stern, grand figure well 
The king’s place filled, until he fell. 
Charles Second, witty, gay, and vile 
Then ruled the Eoglish land awhile, 


James Second next comes forth in line, 

** William and Mary,’’ ‘‘ Anne”’ so fine, 
Then Georges—First, Second, and Third, 
And Fourth, we’ll pass with jast a word. 


Then William Fourth, well known to all. 
Now hark! a dearer name we call 
Victoria—beloved queen— 

Whose many virtues we have seen. 


Now close your eyes, and memorize, 
And as you think may you grow wise. 
If you'll remember each king’s reign, 
This jingle was not writ in vain, 


LARGE WORDS, 


A York (Penn.) paper gives the following letter as having been 
written by a father in answer to a grandiloquent letter written by 
his son from college : 

* In promulgating your esoteric cogitations or articulating su- 
perficial sentimentalities and philosophical or psychological obser- 
vations, beware of platitudinous ponderosity. Let your conversa- 
tion possess a clarified conciseness, compacted comprebensibleness, 
coalescent consistency and a concatenated cogency. Eschew all 
conglomerations of flatulent garrulity, j-jane babblement and asi- 
nive affectations. Let your extemporaneous descantings and unpre- 
m-ditated ¢xpatiations have intelligibility, without rhodomontade 
or thraronical bombast. S:daonsly avoid all polysyllabical pro- 
fandity, pompous prolixity, and ventriloquial verpidity. Shun 
doable entendre and prurient jocosity, whether obscure or appar- 
ent. In other words, speak trathfgily, naturally, clearly, purely, 
bat do not use large words, 


HOW PENN YAN GOT ITS NAME. 


sai I read the word Penn Yan, I wonder how any 
town with this any-thing-but-euphonious 


name. 
It is worth while for you to listen to the story recently told by a 


writer in the New York Sun: siatmnniaiaine 

- a a time there lived in Connecticut a young woman 
PM hom Wilkinson. She died, or least her relatives thought 
she was dead. At the faneral the coffio was opened for a last look 
of the sorrowing friends. Mi Wilkineon surprised the congrega- 
tion by coming back to life. From that time she was a woman with a 
mission. She claimed that she had passed through the gates of death, 
but that she had been sent back to the world to be the second redeomer, 
F-om her resurrection, in fact, was to date the regeneration of the 
world. Connecticut, with its orthodox tendencies, proved sterile 
ground for the new religionists, and they removed to Pennsylvania, 
somewhere in Tioga County, I think. Here they made some ac- 
cessions, but believing that they could prosper atill better in New 
York they moved their entire . olony into Yates County. Jemima 
was carried through the woods in a gorgeous chariot drawn by her 
adorers. In New York they established the vity of New Jerasalem, 
and presently increased so that they wanted a postoffiice. Their 
religion, however, was not proof against jsalousy, and the first of 
the faith, who were cslled Yankees because they came from Con- 
necticut, were in a contioual state of warfare with the later wor- 
shipera, who were gathered into the fold from Pennsylvania. 
When the time came to choose the name of the posteflive every 
suggestion of the one faction was laughed to scorn by the other, 
and a day was spent in heated but vain debate. Finally one of the 
good brethren suggestion a compromise. — He thought the name 
might be devided between the two sides, with Penn for the Penn- 
sylvanians and Yan for the Yankees. The sessions adjoined with- 
cut formally rati ying this solution of the problem, but it was ac- 
cepted next day by general consent, and Penn Yan still remains 


the name of the city.’’ 


THE LATEST SWINDLE. 


A ‘' petrified man ”’ was lately dug up in the southwest part of 
Salt Lake City (having been planted there by some enterprising 
Idaho people a week before) and the fraud was pronounced a real 
petrified body by a number of physi:ians ; when Dr. J. E. Tal- 
madge, of the Latter Day Saints College, by analyzing a piece of 
a broken thumb found out that the whole thing was made of Port- 
land cement. J. H. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Winship explains in the JOURNAL of January 19, how time 
may be saved in the study of arithmetic. This is an extremely 
important subject. 

Dr. Franklin left school when he was ten yeara old, and he says 
in his Autobiography, as to his advancement : 

‘*T failed in the arithmetic, and made no progress in it.’ He 
states further on, speaking of tha time when he was sixteen years 
old: ‘* And now it was that being on some occasion made ashamed 


of my ignorance iv figures, which I had twice failed in learning 
when at school. I took Cockel’s book of arithmetic, and went 
through the whole by myself with great ease.”’ How do we know 
but that the average child is in the same condition that Franklin 
was? Have a sufficient number of experiments been made so that 
we know with certainty at what age the child should be taught 
anythiog in the arithmetic, except addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, and a little of fractions ? 

I think there is a great waste of time in many of our schools in 
attempting to teach the more difficult parts of arithmetic before 
the minds of the pupils sre properly developed for them. 

E, F. P. 


THE BOARD SMILED. 


An Ohio committeeman in opposing a new kind of chair tipped 
with rabber to deaden the sound, said that he did not favor the gum 
on the seats, as it was a bad feature to introduce into the schools. 
This caused the board to smile. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What woman beside Mrs. M. French Sheldon has been made 


; a fellow of the London Royal Geographical Society ? W. S. 


— A recent patish circular says, ‘‘ Apply to either of the follow- 
ing persons.’’ It is signed by six or seven. Is the word either ap- 
plied to one of so large a number ? E. 


— Which of the territories grant school suffrage to women ? 
W. W. 
Arizona and Oklahoma. 


— In what year was the Washington Monument dedicated ? 
F 


The corner-stone was laid in 1848; it was dedicated in 1885. 


— How many people will the U. S. Senate Chamber seat ? 
The House ? x 
1, The Senate Chamber will seat 200 senators and 800 visitors. 
2. The House will seat 400 representatives and 1,000 visitors. 


—I have somewhere seen the poet Stedman’s definition of 
~s Can some querist tell where this can be found and what 
it is C. 

The definition appeared in The Century some months since. It 
was this: ‘‘ Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative language, expreseing 
the invention, taste, thought, passion, and insight of the human 
soul,’’ 


— When and where was the first printing press established on 
this side of the water ? Pa.D. 
The first printing press in the New World came to Mexico in 
1536. Fifty years later one was set up in Lima, South America. 
After another fifty years one was established in Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1639, The ficat press in Cincinnati was set up in 1793; in St- 


Louis, in 1808. 
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Fincer Prints. By Francis Galton, F. R. S. London : 

Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 212 pp. Price $2.00. 

Follower: of palmistry find much of interest in the lines of the 
hands, but in the lines or papillary ridges of the fingers Professor 
Galton thinks there is far more interesting material of real scientific 
value. These markings he considers in some respects among the 
most important of all anthropological data, and as euch presents 
them. The simple experiment of inking one’s own finger tips and 
preasing them down on paper will reveal a wonderful variety in 
form and pattern in these markings. It may easily be seen that 
these lines which remain unchanged through life ate the most 
trustworthy of sign-manuale, are a sure means of identification, 
and may be made to throw light on many biological questions. 
The author has made a deep and exhaustive study of the subject 
and brings to notice many exceediagly curious and interesting 
matters in this connection. His investigations have been carefully 
and acientifically carried on and the result is a scholarly volume in 
which the stady is progressively arranged from simple descriptions 
of the different markings to abstruse mathematical calculations 
and deductions concerning general heredity, etc. There are a 
namber of illustrated plates, some in colors. 


First Days Amona THE ConTRABANDS. By Elizabeth 
Hyde Botome. Boston: Lee &Shepard. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
The disbanding of the armies generally concludes all accounts of 

the war as given in histories; of what occurred during those 
first unsettled days of emancipation in the South the records 
are scanty and unreliable. Miss Botome was among the first of 
that devoted band of teachers who went South under the auspices 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Soviety, and who served their country as 
nobly by bringing order cut of chaos among the helpless and igno- 
rant colored population as did many who gave more active service 
in the war. Miss Botome spent many months in South Carolina as 
a teacher in the region of Beaufort and Hilton Head. Her work 
was by no means confined to her school for though the newly-lib- 
erated slaves were generally ‘‘mad fur larn’’ they had first to be 
: sisted in the making of clothing, the establishment of homes, and 
to become familiar with the new order of things under Federal 
role. In her daily work she witnessed much that was amusing as 
well as of necessity much that was distressing, and these scenes, with 
the queer ideas and still queerer bits of conversation are recorded in 
so truthfal a way as to make her book valuable, first of all as a 
faithful study of negro life. It also contributes much toward our 
knowledge of the great Emancipation, a subject on which the 
younger generation can fiad but little in histories or text-books to 
instruct or interest. Whoever reads it will not only thoroughly 
enjoy the reading bat will more fally appreciate the nature of the 
work done by these self-denying teachers among the freedmen. 


BACCALAUREATE AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By Edward 
Allen Tanner, D.D. With a Sketch of his Private and Public 
Life. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.50. 

The late Dr. Tanner was for ten years president of Illinois Col- 
lege and for thirty-three of the fifty-four years of his life was 
closely connected with its interests. Called to the presidency of 
the university when its existence was trembling in the balance and 
every prospect apparently fall of discouragement, Dr. Tanner by 
unceasing work aud self-sacrificing devotion had the satisfaction 
of seeing it again in a healthy and flourishing condition, placed on 
a sound financial basis, and with a constantly widening sphere of 
usefulness. The baccalaureates of the ten years of his presidency 
of the College, are here published together with several sermons 
and addresses of his earlier ministry. The first fifty pages are 
given to an appreciative sketch of his life, and at the close of the 
volame is a collection of selected thoughts from his still unpublished 
writings. There is an excellent portrait frontispiece. 

Tae Soctat Conpirion oF By E.R. L. Gould. 
Baltimore: The{Johns Hopkins Press. 42 pp. Price, 50c. 
Daring the ten years in which the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins Studies’”’ in 

historical end political science have been published, they have con- 

tributed no more valuable paper than that which opens the eleventh 

series. The study of The Social Condition ef Labor, by E. R. L. 

Gould, resident lecturer in Social Science and Statistics, Johns 

Hopkins University, is an attempt to see “how an ambitious, 

intelligent, well-living laboring clase fares in economic competi- 

tion.’”? The body of the study is occupied by ‘‘ family bud- 
gets,’’ grouped by industries and nationalities, analyzing and 
comparing the facts brought out in the sixth and seventh reports of 

Hon, Carroll D. Wright. This forms one of the most valuable of 

recent contributions to the study of social and labor problems. 


A Book or Degps. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

The reading of noble deeds is the best inspiration to the spirit of 
heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice, and though many euch of 
the most striking in history have by long use become in a sense 
hackneyed, they are none the less impressive, and should be made 
familiar to each generation of children. Miss Yonge’s little work, 
which was first published nearly thirty years ago, has had a steady 
sale and is apparently one of the books which is good for all time. 
The links in the chain of golden deeds are chronologically arranged 
from the sacrifice of the Thracian Alcestis down through the 
centuries to the events in our own Civil War. These tales aside 
from their firat object furnish a valuable amount of general histori- 
cal information. 

An INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE CarMIcAL ANAL- 
ysis. By Delos Fall, N. 8. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Lan- 
born. Cloth 60 cents. 

This is an admirable laboratory manual for colleges and high 
schools prepared on the inductive method by the professor of 
chemistry in Albion College. Its sim, says the author, is to lead 
the stadent to gain knowledge at first hand, and as a product of 
his own thinking. Laboratory practice as it is usually conducted 
is but a repetition of experiments whose results are already 
well-known to the student from the printed page before he begins 
work. Professor Fall urges the reversal of this method, finding in 
his own long experience better results from the student's individual 
discovery of scientific truths. The exercises are progressively ar- 


ranged and are stripped of every non-essential for practical and 
business-like work. Blank-leaves for note-taking are furnished 
with every chapter and numerous suggestions to the student in 
methods of procedure, care of utensils, etc., which will prove of 
great value, 

Nature Srortes ror Youna Reavers. By Florence 

M. Bass. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 30 cts. 

Plants and insects have many beautiful stories for children if 
they can be led to observe and think about their observations. The 
most common and despised objects in the world of nature can, in 
the hands of a skillful teacher, be made to yield abundant material 
to interest and instruct little learners. The present work is in- 
tended to be used as a change from the regular reader. The sub- 
jects are discussed in short and easy sentences, printed in large 
type and enriched with illustrative outline drawings. The plan is 
an admirable one and the book thoroughly attractive. 


Ta.xs with My Boys. By William A. Mowry, A.M., 
Ph.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, $1.00. 

The popularity of this book is attested by its entrance upon its 
fourth large edition. Those to whom it has been a practical help 
in the schoolroom will be glad to commend it to those in need of 
such help in the line of ethical teaching. Mr. Mowry, who is now 
superintendent of echools in Salem, Mass., has had the experience 
of many years’ daily contact with boys, both in school and ont. 
He poesesees in an unusual degree the gift of apt illustration and 
pictureeque language so necessary in winning the attention of young 
people to ethical subjecte, and in these talks and stories teachers 
cannot but find many suggestions of ways and means of presenting 
trath in an effective and impressive manner. 

MariAnevA. Translated from the Spanish of B. Perez 
Goldos by Helen W. Lester. 

Cousin Puituis. By Mrs. Gaskell. ‘‘ Tales from Foreign 
Lands” Series. Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co. Half Gilt. 
Price, $1.00. 

These are Nos. V. and VI. in an attractive series of stories of 
love in different countries,—all gems of literature. The first isa 
touching story of Spanish life fall of local coloring, in which Nela, 
a devoted heroine, at first of less social importance than the very 
insects, comes at death to every honor which love and admiration 
can devise. 

Mrz. Gaskell’s Cousin Phillis, that dainty English idyl, is too 
well known to need comment. All the works of this standard 
author are now enjoying a well-deserved revival. 

Our CHILDREN OF THE StuMs. By Annie Bronson 
King. New York: D. D. Merrill & Co. Half cloth, 50 cents. 
“The Little White Hearse,”’ ‘‘A Russian. Jew House,” ‘* A 

Tenement Garden,’’ “ In the Tobacco Factory,’’ and others are the 

titles of a series of brief and simple sketches which fall very prop- 

erly under the new division of literature called ‘‘ pastels.’’ This 
little picture gallery shows life among the poor in a very realistic way. 

The drawing is true to nature and the artist has a fine and sympa- 

thetic touch. 

Cart Scsornnor, Boston, has published a Phrase 
Book for English-Speaking People, by Hayrebed Jeknarorian. An 
extensive vocabulary of words and a list of phrases, such as are 
most used in ordinary conversation, and such as would be most use- 
fal to any one traveling abroad, are arranged by subjects, and ren- 
dered by a phonetic method into the equivalents in French, German, 
Italian, Armenian, Greek (modern), Russian, and Turkish. The 
attempt is not to give the native spelling, but only to give a spelling 
which will enable the Englishmen to approximate the sound of the 
foreign word or phrase; e.g., ‘‘ A glass of water,’’ in French, 
German, and Italian, is given as: Ung vair-doh, Ine-glahz-vah-ser, 
— kee-reh-d3e-aqua. The value of the work must be evident 
to all, 


Lonemans’ SuMMARY OF En@tisH History furnishes 
an admirably arranged synopsis of the leading events in the history 
of England from the earliest times. The subjects are grouped 
under the Saxon and Norman periods, reigning houses, and the 
period of reformation. Maps and full genealogical tables are given, 
and the text is arranged to present the necessary facts in the fewest 
words, compatible with sufficient information. The work is based 
upon Airy’s Text-Book of English History. Priee, cloth, 40 cte. 


Mr. Frovupe’s remarkable inaugural address as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford is given in the February 
Educational Review. Thereare articles on the ‘‘ The Need of Uni- 
versities in the United States, by Professor Von Holst, and on 
‘* The Relations of Literature and Philology,’’ by Prof. 0. F. Em- 
erson; and the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Educational Exhibits 
at World’s Fairs.’’ There is a discussion of ‘* Admission to Col- 
lege by Certificate,’’ by Presidents Northrop and Gates, and edito- 
riale on live questions. 


C. W. Barpeen, Syracuse, N. Y., now publishes the 
three books of school music known as The Song Budget, The Song 
Century, and The Song Patriot, in a single, compact volame of sev- 
enty-five pages. These books have met a remarkable success, due 
to the excellence of the selections, the progressive arrangement, 
and attractive appearance. In school, singing is indispensable, and 
few song collections have been found of more practical or pleasing 
use than these. Price, half cloth, 50 cts. 


Mostty Marsoriz Day is the latest addition to 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s (Boston) ‘‘ Good Company ’”’ series, by 
the favorite writer for girls, Virginia F. Townsend. The story, 
telling why the heiress to sixty millions thought love the best, is 
one of the author’s best efforta. Paper, 50 cte. 


Mr. T. W. Bicxnrxt, “ founder of several educational 
papers aud magazinee,’’ is preparing a manual of American educa- 
tion which will appear about May 1. It is to be a brief digest of 
school statistics and other information adapted to the Columbian 
year. 

Meyer’s Scurme, by Luke A. Hedd, the 
ingenious nom de plume of an ardent Nationalist and admirer of Mr, 
Edward Bellamy, is a story of trades unionism and federations of 
labor, published by J. S. Ogilvie, New York. Paper, 25 cents. 


NEW JERSEY EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


Now that the annual inetitute season is over, a number of state 
educators are seriously questioning its utility. Inasmuch as New 
Jersey requires all teachers to attend the Annual County Institute, 
the teacher, as well as the state, has a right to expect that the in- 
struction of the Institute will be so helpful and instructive as to 
warrant the expenditure of money, and the loss of time to the local 
school. From these institutes many teachers have returned to their 
work with the feeling that their time and money had besn need- 
lessly wasted. State Supt. A. B. Poland has made a radical 
change and has tried to raise the standard of the institutes by se- 
curing better talent for'conductors. Among the institute conductors 
and lecturers have been Dr. Green of the State Normal, Dr. Cook 
of Flushing, Supt. Geo. G. Ryan of New Brunswick, Dr. Max- 
well of Brooklyn, Dr. Langdon Thompson of Jersey City, Prin. 
Geo. E. Hardy of New York, and A. E. Winship of the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION, 

The Normal School at Trenton isin a verv flourishing condition 
under the principalship of Prof. James M. Green. The depart- 
ment of psychology has been made more efficient by securing 
special apparatus. Large additions of books have been made to 
the library, and a traiced librarian put in charge. In the manual 
training department sloyd carving has been introduced. The 
vacancy caused by the death of Miss Harriet Matthews, teacher of 
English, has been filled by the apvointment of Miss Edith Luther 
of Newark, a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal School and 
Wellesley College. 

The work of preparing the school exhibits for the Columbian 
Exposition is about completed. All of the counties in the state 
have had local exhibits which have called forth the most stimulat- 
ing school rivalry and awakened the local communities to the im- 
portence of educational work, and the need of increased edu- 
cational privileges. At Trenton careful selections will be made 
from the best work of the counties, and these will be sent to 
Chicago. Reports show that New Jersey’s exhibit at Chicago will 
be a highly creditable one. Ex-County Supt. S. R. Morse of At- 
lantic City bas been appointed to superintend the exhibit. 

It is expected that the incoming legislature will pass some much- 
needed school regulations. In many respects the educational system 
of New Jersey can not be surpassed. The state has been very 
generous in its appropriations to the varions schoole, but a num- 
ber of changes are sorely needed. Under Dr. Poland’s supervision, 
@ new spirit has entered into our educational workers, and an in- 
creased desire for more professional knowledge seems to be animat- 
ipg our t Jas. D. DILLINGHAM. 


Holiday Meetings. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was beld 
in Jackson, December 27, 28 and 29. The asscciation is but seven 
years old, and the days immediately preceding the meeting were 
unusually cold and stormy. Consequently the attendance was not 
large, bat those present represented many schools, public, private, 
and endowed from different sections of the state, and from all 
grades from the kindergarten to the university. 

A number of important subjects connected with the science of 
education and the art of instruction were discussed. The papers 
and addresses were of a high order. 

An extensive and creditable exhibition of written work was 
made by the public schoole of Jackson. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College showed fine samples of student work in wood 
and iron. 

Governor Stone and other prominent citizens were interested 
listeners, and a paper by President Woodworth of Tougaloo 
University on the ‘‘ Kind and Scope of Education needed for the 
Colored Race’’ was received with earnest attention and evident 
marks of approbation. 

To one who has attended many educational gatherings in eeveral 
of the Northern States this first visit to a teachers’ meeting in the 
far South was both pleasant and instructive. 


ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association had the largest attendance in its history, between seven 
and eight hundred paying the annual fee and becoming active 
members for the year 1893. This was largely due to the faithful 
services of chairman G. F, Miner of the executive committee. 

The fine program prepared by the committee for the general 
session was badly disarranged by the unavoidable absence of two of 
the leading speakers,—Dr. James MacAlister of Philadelphia and 
Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago. 

At the first session President Geo. R. Shawhan delivered the an- 
nual president’s address, in which he spoke at length on the subject 
of “ Moral Training in the Public Schools,”’ arguing that the state 
has the right to require ita future citizens to be taught such things 
as will aid them in their own work and in their obligations to 
society. 

Mr. William Jenkins of Mendota made a report on the progress 
of the Iliinois educational exhibit to be held at the World’s Fair. 
Daring the Fair year, six complete changes of material on exhibi- 
tion are anticipated, so that the ground will be covered very thor- 
oughly. The exhibition will be classified in accordance with the 
various grades of schools. 

The subject for the general meeting on Wednesday morning was 
‘Instruction in History.’”? Prof. H. D. Updike of Belleville dis- 
cussed '‘ Aims in History.’’ ‘‘ Subject Matter’’ was treated by 
Miss Emily Rice of the Cook County Normal Schocl. The address 
of Professor Henry McCormick of the Normal University was a 
most enjoyable literary treat. ; 

An important change in the management of the State Reading 


it Will Pay to Examine 


ENGLISH Hyde's Practical Lessons in the use of English. Book 
« 1.35 cents; Book 11.,60cents) The most successful 
books in the last quarter of a century. Wright’s Nature Readers, 
The most charming supplementary readers in the market. No. 1, 25 
cents; No. 2, 35 cents; No. 3, 50 cents; No. 4, 60 cents. 
civics Dole’s American Citizen. ‘One of the best books pub- 
« lished in the United states in 1891." A text on Civics and 
Morais for upper grades of grammar schools, a3 well as for high 
schools and academies, 90 cents. 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


HISTORY Sheldon's American History covers the whole country. 
» Does not rob the child of the right to do his own think- 
ing; $1.12 Sheldon’s General History. on the same plan as the Amer- 
ican History; $1 60. 
SCIENCE Shaler’s First Book in Geology, $1.00: Shepard's 
s Chemistry, $1.12; Brief Course, 60 cents. Music: 
Whiting’s Complete Course, also Charts and Supplementary Music. 
Drawing: Thompson's Educational and Industrial Drawing ; 
a series of manuals and drawing books, 


D. Cc. HEATH & CO.’S Publications 
before making Adoption of Texts, 


TICS Sutton and Kimbrough’s Pupils’ Series of 
MATHE A . Arithmetics: Primary book, 18 cents; Inter- 
mediate book. 24 cts. White’s Two Years with Numbers. Res arded 
as an unusually good book; 40cts.; Bowser'sAcademic Algebra, $1.12; 
Bowser’s Elementary Trigonometry, 90 cts.; Bowser's Plane Geometry, 
75 cts. The New Arithmetic Littie theory and much practice 75 cts, 
Hopkins’ Plane Geometry, 75 cis. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BooKS ON EDUCATION AND 
TEXTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
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Circle was recommended by the present board of directors and 
adopted by the Association. This action relegates the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle to the county superintendents’ section and the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle to the principals’ section of the Association. 
The old board will retire on Jane 30. : 

The committee extemporized a program for Wednesday evening, 
consisting of memorial exercises in hovor of the late Geo. Howlacd 
of Chicago, Mary Allen West of Galesbury, and Dr. E, A. Tanner 
of Jacksonville. 

On Thursday morning ‘‘ Mental Power Rather than Kaowledge 
the Chief Object of Instruction ’’ was discussed in the affirmative 
by Supt. W. T. Gooden of Pana in on exhaustive and scholarly 
paper, in which he maintained the usual position of educators on 
that subject. The negative side was represented by Supt. J. Nie 
Hayes of Urbana, in an address which was perhaps the most re- 
markable one of the meeting. It brought profitably to the front the 
idea too often lost sight of that knowledge should be the final result 
of education. 

The amendment to the by-laws proposed by Superintendent Rice 
of Falton, looking to a change in the manner of nominating offi sers 
for the Association, aroused much interest, but was voted dowa by a 
small majority. 

On motion of Supt. P. R. Walker of Rckford, a resolution was 
adopted favoring the establishment of an additional normal school, 
to be located in the northern part of the state, aud appointing the 
following committee to urge the legislature to make an appropria- 
tion for this purpose: Hon. Henry Raab, state superintendent; A. 
G. Lane, Chicago; P. O. Stiver, Freeport; C. B. Marshall, Rock 
Island; Lyon Karr, Eareka; and T. C. Clendenin, Chicago. The 
sum of $200 was appropriated to defray the expenses of this com- 
mittee, 

Upon the recommendation of the nominating committee, officers 
were elected as follows: President—J. H. Freeman, Aurora. Vice- 
Presidents—Buel P. Colton, Normal; T. B. Faller, White County ; 
and J. R. Harker, Jacksonville. Secretary—Joel Bowlby, Metrop- 
olis. Railroad Secretary—Homer Bevans, Chicago. Treasurer — 
C. O. Seudder, Chicago. Member of Executive Committee—M. 
Moore, Beardstown. 

The Committee on Reso'utions made a report, which was adopted, 
favoring the farnishing of school text-books to the pupils by district 
boards free or at cost, asking the legislature to make suitable pro- 
visions for the maintenance of kindergartens as a part of the 
public school system ; and urging the school officers of the state to 
codperate with Professor Jenkins, superintendent of the educational 
exhibit of Illinois at the World’s Fair, in making the exhibit a cred- 
itable one. 

Tae officers elected for the county superintendents’ section were : 
President—John W. Henniger of Charleston. Vice-President— 
Miss Mary C. Spotswood of Rockford. Secretary—J. J. Wilkinson 
of Springfield. 

Officers of primary section: President—Mise E. F. Stratford of 
Moline. Vice-President—Mrs. Etta Stockdale of Springfield. Sec- 
retary—Mrs. R, O. Batterfield of Williamsville. 

The high school section elected the following officers: President 
Goddard, Oak Park. Secretary—Miss Josephine Goodhart, 

ekin. 

The college section elected: President—A. A. Kendrick, Shurt- 
liff College; WVice-President—H. A. Fischer, Wheaton College; 
Secretary —W. B. Davis, Blackburn University. 


KANSAS. 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association recently held its thirtieth 


annual meeting. 

After the usual preliminaries the President, Supt. J. E. Klock 
of Leavenworth addressed the association on the subject, ‘‘ Over- 
Crowded Courses of Study in Elementary Schools.’’ All profes- 
sional trainisg is supposed to embrace a knowledge of child-mind, 
child-nature end the history and philosophy of education, in its 
broadest and most comprehensive sense. The traditional school 
bases its program on remote principles ; the new on tha qualitative, 
not the quantitative. The old proscribes; the new indicates. 
With a large majority of teachers the first article of faith is a 
belief in practical studies,—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
These subjects are looked upon as barriers that must bs scaled be- 


fore the work of education can begin. The public is still demand- 
ing a continuation of the ‘‘ three R’’ instruction. 

Patrons and teachers should be led to understand that education 
consists in the developme t of faculty, rather than in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; that education does not imply stores of know- 
ledge or information but an expansion of brain powers. What 
the child’s mind needs is exercise, not necessarily in arithmetic or 
grammar, but exercise suited to the harmonious development of 
all his powers. 

In every subject presented to the child the teacher should see 
the double purpose of bringing him into relation with the outside 
world—to receive from without and evolve from within. Work, 
hard work alone affords the highest degree of excellence in mental 
as well as physical pursuits. 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 

‘* Ethics as a Branch of Instruction’? was the subject of a paper 
read by Dr. Wm. Richardeon, Sapt. of Wichita Schools. The 
teacher should be the embodiment of righteousness. Justice and 
kindness should be his essence. He is the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive power all in one. The law of the school room 
should commend itself to all who love right. The teacher should 
recogniz3 the hopes of manhood. Talents and intellect are not 
superior to goodness and morals. Ethics ie most important of all 
other studies of life. The teacher must work by it, talk by it, live 
by it. He must be jast, honorable, and thoughtfal; royal, yet 
democratic, a friend to rich and poor. 

Pres. A. R. Taylor discussed the subject, urging the necessity of 
giving pupils clear ideas of right. 

D. E. Saunders of Ft. Scott on ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching’’ said, 
that the child should be taught to use his senses. Free rein should 
be given to the observing faculties, and time should be spent in 
training them. 

‘* Instruction in Eaglish in Common Schools’’ was the subject of 
Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter. [Illiteracy is the associate of vice. 
He is the greatest missionary who can teach people to read. 

** Do We Teach Papils to Study ?’’ was the subject chosen by 
John Dietrich, Principal of Emporia High School. The ultimate 
end of all study is to develop in each individual all the perfection 
of which he is capable. To learn how to do and to acquire the 
power to do are fundamentals. 

In the Kindergarten Department, Mrs. C. F. Menninger of 
Topeka, read a paper on “ Natural History, How to adapt it to 
the First Grade.’’ 

Nataral history subjects are best taught in their proper season. 
Spring is the best time for flowers and insects, fall for leaves and 
insects. In the winter time one can have stories concerning these 
things. There are sermons in stones and brooks, and children are 
made better by hearing them. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: President—Geo. 
W. Winans, Vice President—J. W. Cooper, Secretary—Lizzie 
Bainhart, Treasurer—Isaac Morgan. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 
Feb. 21-23: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 
March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 
March 28-30: Southeast Nebraska Educational Assoc.; Beatrice, 
March 31: Central Illinois Association; Monmouth. 
Jaly 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION CU. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


The State University is having a most prosperous year. The en- 
rollment will approach if not exceed 1000 stadents. 


Pres. A. Rosenberger of Penn College who has been quite ill for — 


some time is making rapid progress toward recovery. 

Prof. Lee L. Summers, special teacher or director of drawing for 
the past year and a half in Oskaloosa and Grinnell was recently 
elected and on Jan. 3 entered upon his duties as director of draw- 
ing in the schools of Milwaukee, Wis. His Iowa friends regret to 
lose him but wish him success. 

Marshalltown recently suffered seriously in the loss by fire of 


he | of the fine high school building. Supt. C. P. 
+ lt an Bev that steps sre being taken to rebuild, and it 
is hoped to improve on the former building. 

'The State Normal School is over crowded with students. 


KANSAS. 


The new state superintendent appoints Professor Struble of 
Salina as his assistant and ex-County Superintendent Hornaday of 
Dickenson County as clerk. ; 

There is a growing disposition in the state association to discour- 
age the holding of state reunions by teachers who come from other 
states. All are now Kansans. 


MARYLAND, 


A fine series of lectures under the auspices of the Public 
School Teachers’ Association of Baltimore was recently begun 
at the Academy of Masic with “Old Colonial Davs.’’ The follow- 
ing lectares complete the course for 1893: ‘‘ Belgium and Hol- 
land,” by Chas. H. Adams of Philadelphia; “The Great 
Amazon,” by Courtenay De Kalb of New York; “ Mediwval 
Rome and St. Peters,’’? by Percy M. Reese of Baltimore; ‘‘ The 
Usés of Ugliness,’’ by Jehu Dewitt Miller of Cincinnatti; ‘‘ The 
Rivals,’ an impersonation, by Chas. F. Underhill of New York. 
Mrs. M. A. Newell is also delivering a very interesting course of ten 
lectures on American Literature before this same association, 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 

Prin. T. H. Roberta of the Dunellen School in Plainfie!d has re- 
signed his position to accept a more lucrative engagement. 

The pupils of Paterson’s school have been asked to bring contri- 
butions to their teachers toward the monument of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, soon to be erected in that city. 

Dr. C, Eagene MacChesney of the Patterson Classical Institute 
has just refused a flattering offer from President Harper of Chicago 
University to join his faculty. 

Supt. Henry M. Maxson of Plainfield recently gave a lecture on 
‘* Saving Time’’ before the Trenton teachers. The city press 
spoke of Mr, Maxson’s lecture in terms of high commendation. 

The Jersey City Board of Education have recently decided to 
maintain a grammar department in School No. 24, and have elected 
P. S. Holshizer of Flemington to the new position at a salary of 
$1,500 per year. At the same meeting there was a warm discussion 
over the advisability of increasing the salaries of the principals, but 
the new schedule of sslaries was defeated by a majority of the 
directors. Arrangements have been made for the opening of the 
night schools in the city. The Jersey City News is taking the lead 
in the agitation of increased salaries for the principals, and, in a 
long editorial in the issue of January 14, stated the case for the 
principals. 

Prin. James M. Green of the State Normal School, and his wife, 
recently gave a reception in honor of His Excellency, the new gover- 
nor, George T. Werts. Among the prominent schoolmen in 
attendance were Supt. Wm. N. Barringer of Newark, State Supt. 
A. B. Poland, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Paterson, County 
Superintendent Terhune of Hackensack, Supt. Geo. G. Ryan of 
New Brunswick, and Professor Dickerson Farley of the State 
Normal. 

The new catalogue of Rutgers College is just out. It has a total 
matriculation of 251. German will be required of the classical can- 
didates in 1893 and thereafter, and solid geometry of the scientific 
candidates in all entrance examinations after 1893. 

Ex-State Supt. Edwin Chapman is livieg in Trenton, and is en- 
gaged in literary work. 

Jersey City High School graduates classes twice a year. Thia 
January’s class numbered eighteen, one of the smallest of mid-winter 
classes. Mise Lucy Freer, for many years anfassistant in the New- 
ark High School, died recently. 

NEW YORK. 

Dr. James McCullough, school commissioner of the fourth dis- 
trict of Oneida County, has divided the towns of his district into 
two divisions, in each of which a permanent teachers’ association 
has been founded. ‘The first meetings were highly successful, 
much enthusiasm was chown, and all the teachers showed their deep 
interest in these teachers’ meetings by voting to continue them. 
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NEW ENGLAND, 


MAINE, 


S. J. Nowell, Rockport High School, has been 
elected supervisor of the Oxford, Mass , echools. 

The new gymnasiom and baths at Colby are 
nearly completed, the former being the best in the 
state 


E. B. Matthews, ’91 Colby, has taken the first 
prize at John Hopkins University. 

A. R. Saunders, State College, Orono, class of 
87, has been elected as professor of engineering 
and architecture at the State College, Pallman, 
Washington. 

A bill to abolish the district system for the town 
system is being agitated in the Legislature. 

The average length of the achool year is twenty- 
one weeks. The average wages of men is $34.90 
and women $17.56. 

The North Bridgton Academy opened last week 
with 60 pupils and five teachers. 

The new school building at Rockport was dedi 
cated Jan. 27. The building is one of the finest 
school house in the state. It has accommodations 
for 275 scholars and is warmed by steam. 

The spring term of the Corinna Union Academy 
will begin on Monday, Feb. 13th, under the in- 
struction of Lyman K. Lee, A.B., principal, and 
Mics Estelle A. Bearce, assistant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The schools of Keene have prepared an admirable 
exhibition for the World’s Fair. It includes 
about two hundred papers and other specimens of 
work, and has already aroused much interest 
when shown in the High School Hall. The ex- 
hibits were all entirely original and were shown 
jast as they were made by the scholars without any 
corrections or alterations by the teachers. The 
papers were prepared in the course of ordinary 
school work. In the primary grades little pictures 
were attached tu the compositions, and were some- 
times taken as the subject to write about. Speci- 
mens of free hand drawing showed outlines of 
fruit, oval and circular forms and jags and 
vases of graceful pattern. Mounted botanical 
specimens were prepared.by the high school schol- 
ars. The high school written exhibit will consist 
principally of the note books of the scholars in 
botany and upon their work in the chemical and 
physical laboratories. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A high school teachers’ conference will be held 
in high school building, Dedham, on Friday, Feb. 
11, at 3 30 p, m, 

The Salem teachers’ class in gymnastics recently 
held its first meeting, fifty-six persons being in 
attendance. The teacher is Miss Grace Farnham 
of Boston. 

Prof. Charles H. Levermore of the Institute of 
Technology is delivering a course of six lectures 
in the High School Building, to the teachers of 
Brookline, on “ American History.’? Thursday, 
Jan. 26, at 4 p. m., ‘‘ Martin Van Buren and the 
Triamph of New York Democracy.’’ Fob. 9, 
“ Thurlow Weed and William H. Seward: From 
Whiggery to Republicanism.’’ Feb. 23, ‘* James 
Gordon Bennett and Horace Greeley: The Infla- 
ence of New York Journalism in the Second 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to’ 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 


Quarter of the Centary.”” March 9, ‘‘ The Iofla- 
ence of New York Politics in the Era of the Civil 
War.”’ March 23, same subject, concluded. 
April 6, ‘‘Methods of Teaching and Studying 
Histery.’’ 

The Quincy High School, erected forty years 
ago, is proving inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the city. The increase in school children 
last year was 332, and the annual cost per yesr for 
each pupil was about $20. 

A class of two—Misses Caroline Elizabeth Bon- 
ney and Emma Louise Gartland—graduated from 
the New Bedford Training School at the end of 
the regular mid-year term. 

Eleven young women took the examination for 
admittance to the Lowell Training School. Appli- 
cants this year are confined to those living in the 


city. 

Miss Lula Conland of Williston, Vt.. is engaged 
to finish the term in grade 8, North Maine Street 
Building, Orange. 

Gloucester has eighty-nine schools, with one 
hundred and eleven teachers in the same. The 
expenditures for salaries was $53,000, and for text- 
books and supplies $3,940.28. 

Haverhill schools are practiced in leaving the 
building in case of fire. In the Tilton School this 
is done in twelve seconds. At the Burnham School 
eight rooms are cleared in thirty-five seconds. 

« The Springfield School Committee has voted to 
establish a public cooking school in connection with 
the city schools. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Warren School Committee have adopted a 
rule requiring the teachers to report fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the sessions. 

Misa Lillian Pearson is filling the vacancy as 
teacher in the Willow Street kindergarten, New- 


port. 
The Providence School Committee have voted 


Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
tht, are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. VY. All druggists. 


tive Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE ART OF KNOWING CHARACTER 


BY A 


PERSON’S HANDWRITINC. 


A Most Fascinating Subject. The Illustrations, Specimens of Writing and Analyses in this Valuable 


Book are so Plain that any one can Master the Art an 


make Practical Use of it. Finely printed. Cloth 


bound. Only $1.00, postpaid. Worth Ten Times the Price to any one. 


Address 


& B. JONES, Silver Creek, N. WY. 


HXHRCISHS FOR 
BIRTHDAY, 


INC 


LUDING 


“THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper ; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s pry! has A logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in 
an 


most of the schools of the d. 


thout doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise. 


Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


For Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages; Paper, price,.20 cts. (g~ Both Exercises to one address for 30 cents. 
Blackboard Stencil of Washington; price, 5 cents. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
Pupils received into the family and school at any 
time. For full information address 
Dr. A. 0. PERKINS, Principal. 
ONE Journal of ton will secure 
one year’s subscription to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) FREE, One’s own subscription does not count 


a8 new one. Nsw Ena. Pus. Oo., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


NEW Yeerty Subscription to the 
ducat 


| A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


For two lady teachers, each of whom has from 
$3000 to $5000 to invest. and who at the same time, 
wish to secure positions, with a good salary. One 
to teach piano music and the other to teach 
the English branches in a pleasant located College 
in one of the Southern States. Salary from $300 to 
$400 and board, and from 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
interest on the money invested, guaranteed. A safe 
investment and permanent employment. Foran in 
troduction to President of the college and full 
culars, apply to 

= HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset 


20 to 10 to furnish pupils in the public ebesle! 
with free text- books. 

Prof. J. W. V. Rich has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Messer Street Grammar School. On 
leaving Woonsocket Professor Rich was presented 
with a handsome present in gold coin. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The formal presentation of the new Yale eym- 
nasium to the university occurred Jan. 23, Jadge 
Howland of New York acting for the committee. 
Addresses were also made by President Dwight 
and the Rev. J. H. Twitchell of Hartford. The 
latter presented the university with three caps for 
the inter-class championship in rowing, base ball 
and foot ball, gifts of Edwin Cuyler of Paila- 
delphia, in memory of his brother, Theodore L. 
Cuyler of ‘‘ Yale’’ ’ 74. 

At the recent meeting of the Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association ‘‘ History’’ was the topic 
under discussion. Albert B. Hart of Cambridge, 
Mass., lead with an interesting paper. Mr. Hart 
spoke on the methods of teaching history and be- 
lieved that lectures by outside parties who have 
traveled would te: d to stimulate pupils. He was 
followed by Miss Mary E. Kingsbury of Brookline, 
Mass. The following are the officers for the en- 
suing year: President—Frank Rollins of New 
Britain; Secretary and Treasurer—W. L. Andrus 
of Windsor Locke; Vice Presidents—T. A. Bat- 
terson, A. B. Conklin, Esther C. Perry, Bertha 
M. McConkey. 


THE LIPPINCOTT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE February Bulletin of J. B. Lippincott 
Company’s new publications, gives a list of the 
new books published during 1892 with brief notices 


of their contents, arranged alphabetically by 
authors. These valuable books cover every branch 
of literature, science, and art, and the authors 
come from every quarter of the intellectual world 
to the number of more than one hundred. The 
retrospect shows for 1892 widely and favorably 
known authors and publications. They include 
the works of Dr. Horace Howard Furness who 
contributes his authoritative edition of ‘‘ The 
T: mpest’’?; Dr. Charles C. Abbot is represented 
by his ‘‘ Recent Rambles’’; Owen Wister brings 
good jokes, ‘‘ The Dragon of Wantley’’; and W. 
S. Walsh, his learned, ‘* Handy-Book of Literary 
Cariosities’’; Amélie Rives introduces ‘‘ Barbara 
Dering ; and William Andrews, F. R. H. S, “ By- 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTE' at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Col. .bian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
ers’ Columbiaa Hall Association, 70 Dearbora St., 
Chicago. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Training School in a large 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


gone ty po In theology, ‘‘ Book by Book,’’ 
from the Lord Bishop of Ripon and other reverend 
pens; in astronomy, ‘‘[n Starry Realms,’’ by 
Robert S. Rall; in photography, a treatise by A. 
Brothers, F. R. A. S.; in biography, ‘‘ The Diary 
of George Mifflin Dallas, the Itinerary of General 
Washington,’’ and ths ‘‘ Story of Nell Gwyn”’ ; 
in zcOlogy, ‘‘ A Short Course,’’ by W. H. Greene, 
M.D.;in engineering, ‘‘ Blasting,’? by Oacar 
Guttmann, and ‘Coal Mining,”? by Herbert W. 
Hughes; in travel, ‘‘Dr. Junker’s Travels in 
Africa,’’ and Sladen’s ‘‘The Japs at Home’’; 
in art, ‘‘Hume Nisbet’s ‘‘ Where Art Begins”’ ; 
in the technique of business, ‘‘ Typewriting and 
Bosioesa Correspondence’’; in history the new 
‘* Edition de Luxe’’ of Prescott and ‘‘ Cloister 
Life in the Days of Cour de Lion’’ ; and in 
literature, ‘Tales from Ten Poets,’ ‘‘ Tales 
from the Dramatists,’’ ‘‘ Notable Women Authors,”’ 
‘* Lord Tennyson, 1890-1892,’’ and ‘* The Idealiat.’’ 
‘These, with the abundant works of medicine and 
tiction from which it would be invidious to make 
selections where all are so notable, complete a list 
which would serve to justify the claim that the 
yearly publications of this great house posse:s in 
themselves the essentials of a liberal education. 
They aleo announce a good list of books in prepa- 
ration. The new Chambers Encyclopedia is now 
complete in ten volumes. Price in cloth $3.00 per 
volume, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION is providing several entertaining rooms in 
‘*Columbian Hall’’ at the World’s Feir, where 
school committees, superintendents, and college 
presidents wishing to engage teachers can meet 
and confer with them. ‘Teachers should engage 
rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and register 
early with the Association for places in Septem- 
ber, 1893. Superintendents and committees should 
write us early of their wants for teachers. 
Address Teaehers’ Co-operative Association, 70 


acciation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


to the 
Journal of 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NOW IS THE TIME to secure new subscribers 


Education. 


OR ANY 


retailing at 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND 


ANY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER sending 
a new prepaid subscription 
can have as a commission either 


MONTHS CREDIT ON HIS 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION, 


BOOK he may choose 


$1.00. 


If any book is desired costing 
more than $1.00, secure 
additional subscriptions, or the 
balance can be sent in cash. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SomeRsET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent, NEW ENGLAND POB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a New England Industrial S8cbool. a man and his 
wife, without children, to take charge of a college 


with 26)boys. Supervision and teaching; no cooking, 

washing, or ironing to do. Salary, $720 and home. 

Apply at once. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 

year) FREE. One’s own subscription does not count 

as a new one. New Ena. Pus. Co., 

3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
ONE one year’s subscription to the 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
100 SONGS fora2 ct, stamp. & YOUTH, Cadis, O. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 6. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 
How do You Spell It? . é ° 
Our Cycling Tour in England, ° ° 
A Naturalist on the Amazon . e . 
A Comedy of Elopemen’. . e 
An Englishman in Paris. 
First Steps in Philosophy. > 5 e 
Why Government at Ail ? 
The Unending Genesis, 
Little Comrade of Mine. Fe ° 
At His Feet. . 
Journal of American Ethnology. ° ° 
Dawn of Italian Independence. é 
The Secret of Character Building. 
Picturesque Chicago. . 


The Veiled Hand. ‘ 
New Relations: Story for Girls. 
The Clock on the Stairs. ° 
Hiram Goff’s Religion. ° 
Victory through Surrender. 


Men and Morals. 
The Diamond Necklace. ° ° 
The Campaign of Waterloo. ‘ ’ 
Criticism on the Hexateuch. ‘ 


Publisher. Price 

A.C McClurg & 00, Chicago 
“ 
Bates ” D. Appleton & Co, New York 5 
Reld 
Salter Chas H Kerr & Co, Chicago 1 
mons ‘ 
Bauks D D Merrill Co, N ew York : 
Houghton & Mifflin, Boston 5 
Fewkes 
‘Thayer 
8 C Griggs, Chicago 1 

RH Baltimore 
Wicks Harper & Bros, New York 
Marshall E P Dutton, New York 1 
Weber 
Mills Fieming H Revell, Chicago 
Stalker ° 1 
Carlyle Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 
Ropes Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 2 
Briggs ‘ 1 


1607. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


1899. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS, POEMS 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, PO cs, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVE 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
,CORRESPONDENC NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTs, AND 
- CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


ORATIONS, 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 
persons whose time is lunited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use 
books for entertainment and instruction; and to all who wish to know anything about books or 
authors. or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. Write for description or ad- 


dress of agent 
agents, and not by the house direct 


Not for sale by any bookstore anywhere at any time. Sold only through our regular 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Horsrorp's Acip PHOSPHATE is a valuable 
preparation to use in cases of weakened stomach, 
where something is necessary to aid digestion. 
Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, says of it: ‘‘ Wonderful remedy 
which gave me most gratifying results in the worst 
form of dyspepsia.’’ A descriptive pamphlet will 
be sent free on application to the Rumford Chemi- 
eal Works, Providence, R. I. 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS who have used 
the stereopticon in illustrating their work well 
know its value. It affords one of the best means 
of obj-ct teaching in colleges, day schools, and 
Sanday-schools. For home amusement, parlor en- 
tertainments, ete., it is instructive and amusing. 
For a good magic lantern send to McAllister man- 
ufacturing optician, 49 Nassau street, New York, 
for a 236-page book, free, describing the diffzrent 
styles, 

MASSACHUSETTS INDEXED.—Probably every 
one has been greatly troubled at one time or an- 
other, by the difficulty of finding the location of 
some pond, hill, or stream, or even some town. 
Hereafter, all that will be required is a copy of 


“ MASSACHUSETTS MAP AND INDEX” The 
Map shows all the towns, railroads, post offices, 
post routes, etc. Tse Index contains over five 
thousand names, carefally arranged and after each 
it is stated whether it is a river, brook, pond, lake, 
village, post office, railroad station, town or city, 
and the country or town in which each is located. 
It is full and accurate, and ie worth many times 
the price charged for both Map and Index. For 
sale by the dealers, or sent by mail on receipt of 
25 cents, by the publishers, Gzo. H. WALKER & 
Co., 160 Tremont St., opp. Boston Common, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Shall I keep a diary ? If you decide in the 
affirmative, be sare and use an Esterbrook pen. 
All stationers keep them. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 


immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

—A German student, wrestling with the English 
language, rendered a text as follows: ‘“‘ The ghost 
is willing, but the meat is feeble.’’—Hduc’l News. 

—After trying many remedies for catarrh dar- 
ing the past twelve years, I tried Ely’s Cream 
Balm with complete success. It is over one year 
since I stopped using it, and have had no retarn of 
catarrh. I recommend it to all my friends.— Mil- 
ton T, Palm, Reading, Pa. 


— Nearly every man has the collecting fever at 
least one time in his life. It may be coins, or it 
may be foreign stamps, but the very worst form of 
the disease is that which comes when he is vainly 
trying to collect money enough to pay his bills. — 
Somerville Journal. 


Mars. “‘SooTHING SyRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhw@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mra. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— It is the easiest thing in the world to advise 
other people to be economical and save their 
money, but some people find it difficult to follow 
their own advice themselves. —Somerville Journal, 

— I was troubled with catarrh for seven years 
previous to commencing the use of Ely’s Cream 
Balm. It has done for me what other-so-called 
cures have failed to do—cured me. The effect of 
the Balm seemed magical.—Clarence L. Haff, 
Biddeford, Me. 


—A cute little girl in one of the schools when 
explaining the cause of her brother's absence from 
school said, ‘‘oh he couldn’t come because he’s 
got the systems of croup.’?— Exchange, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetabie remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections 
also a eo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it. this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 

Pp, Daming this paper, W. A. NOYEs, 820 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. eow 


—A Last Refage.—F.ery Arnachist: “ But if 
France and England and America close their doors 
against us where will we go?’’ Plain American : 
**Go to work.””—Chicago Tribune. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

nee the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 

Quarterly Register of Current History 
($1,00a year) free. One’s own subscription will not 


count as a new one, NEw Ena. Co., 
8 8t., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prize 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free, Territory. Dr. Brideman, Bway. 


HEN COBRESPONDING with Ad 
W tisers, please mentien this i=, 


WHEN IT LOOKS DARE 
to any weak or | 
woman, Dr. Pierce 
Favorite 
comes to her help. 
For ‘female com- 
plaints” of every 
kind, periodical pains, 
internal inflammation 
or ulceration, bear- 
ing-down sensations, 
and all chronic weak- 
nesses and deran 
ments, this is 
remedy. It’s the only 
one sosure os it can 
be guaranteed. If it doesn’t benefit or cure, 
in the case of every tired or afflicted woman, 
she'll have her money back. 

The “Prescription” builds up and invigo- 
rates the entire female system. It regulates 
and promotes all the proper functions, im- 
proves digestion, enriches the blood, 
aches and pains, — a sleep, and 
restores health and strength. 

Nothing else, though it may be better for 
a tricky dealer to sell, can be “ just as good 
for you to buy. 


Use the great specific for *‘cold in head” 
and catarrli—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


THE BEST LINE TO DENVER 
From either Chicago or St. Louis is the BURLING- 
ToN RouTE. Only one night onthe road. Daily 
vestibuled trains, with Pallman sleepers, reclining 
chair cars (seats free) and Baorlington Route din- 
ing cars, 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE. 


The eighteenth session of the Sauveur Summer 
College of Langueges will be held at Rockford 
College, Rockford, Ill. From that place the stu 
dents of the echool will be able to reach the field 
of the Chicago exposition in less than two hours. 
Board and room at the Rockford College will not 
exceed $5.75 per week, and so, at emall expenses, 
persons interested in the stady of languages, while 
attending the school, will not be deprived of the 
pleasure of visiting the great exposition. 


POETICAL NUMBER VICK’S FLORAL 
GUIDE, 1&93, 

Is not a mere advertising dodge, but one of the 
finest works of the kind ever issued, and should be 
owned by every person in the land who has a foot 
of land to cultivate or is in any way interested in 
growing flowers or vegetables. Within beautifully 
illustrated and illuminated covers, showing the 
Pansy Sailors at work,— 

** Carrying plants and bulbs and seeds, 

Everything the carden needs. 

* * a * 

‘*At every port tbeir craft will call, 

With goods from V.ck’s for one and all.’’ 
Over 100 pages (8x 10 inches) of the most inter- 
esting description of all the leading flowers and 
vegetables, as well as many pages printed ino col- 
ored ink, telling of the new novelties, with hun- 
dreds of engravings and directions for their suc- 
cessfal cultivation. The appropriate quotations 
alone are worth more than the price, but really it 
costs nothing, as the 10 cents sent for the Guide 
can be deducted from first order. 

We advise our readers to send 10 cents to JAMES 
Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y., for the Poets’ 
No. of Vick’s Floral Guide. 


ATTRACTIVE TOURS TO THE NEAR 
SOUTH VIA THE PENN. RAILROAD. 


The advantageous season of the year and the 
attractive destinations fixed for the tour to the 
near South on February 9th make it one of the 
most desirable of pleasure trips. The territory 
traversed is the most attractive and historical por- 
tion of the Union, embracing as it does a pictor- 
esque route, the military post of Old Point Com- 
fort, the beautiful resort of Virginia Beach, and 
the cities of Richmond and Washington. The 
rates of $45 60 from New York and $42 50 from 
Philadelphia cover railroad fare, hotel aceommo- 
dations, and all necessary expenses during the 
entire time of nine days spent on the tour. For 
an extended tour to Washington an exceptional op- 
portunity is offered on February 16th. Seven days 
will be spent on the trip. The rates, including 
transportation, hotel accommodation, transfers, car- 
riage ride, and a trip to Mt. Vernon, are very low. 
This tour affords ample time for thoroughly view- 
ing and resting at the nation’s handeomest city. 
Farther information furnished on application to 
Tourist Agents, 849 Broadway, New York, 860 
Falton Street, Brooklyn, and 233 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, or Ticket Agents, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The midwinter number of the Century has 
ior a frontispiece a portrait of Tennyson engraved 
by T. Johnson from the photograph by Mayall. 
On the reverse of the frontispiece is a couplet of 
Locksley Hall written by Tennyson in August, 
1892. Accompanying the portrait is an article by 
the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, on ‘The Voice of 
Tennyson.” Another paper of interest is on 
‘Franz Liezt,’’? by Saint-Saéne. This paper is 
accompanied by two portraits of Liszt. The Au- 
tobiography of Tommaso Salvini is continaed with 
reminiscences of his early professional life. There 
are also portraits of Rachel as ‘' Phédre,”’ of 
Salvini in character and of Garibaldi. Mr. Jan- 
vier's first paper is entitled ‘‘An Embassy to 
Provence.’’ There are two papers of travel or ad- 
ventures in out-of-the-way regions,—one “Stray 
Leaves from a Whaleman’s Log,’’ by James Tem- 
ple Brown, with graphic illustrations; aud the 
second a record of life on the Malay Peninsnla 
by John Fairlie. There is a semi-offcial paper by 
the Secretary of the Russian Legation in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Pierre Botkine, entitled *‘A Voice for 
Ruesia.’’ Clarence Clough Buel contributes “Pre- 
liminary Glimpses of the World’s Fair,’’ and the 
Rev. Washington Gladden shows, in the second 
part of his series on ‘‘ The Cosmopolis City Ciub,”’ 
the actual working of an organization for muni- 
cipal reform Rev. Jobn P. Peters gives account 
of Art Impetas in Turkey,”’ which is attrac- 
tively illustrated from photographs of unpublished 
Greek statuary in the Museum of Constantinople, 
besides a full-page reproduction of the great Al x- 
ander sarcophagus from Sidon. The serials are 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Sweet Bells Oat of Tune, 
and Mr. Balestier’s “ Benefits Ferzot.’? The num- 
ber contains five pieces of short fiction. The edi- 
torial articles deal with current questions, “ Re- 
sponsibility for the Spoils Syatem,’’ ‘* Efficiency of 
Ballot Reform,’’ ‘' Reform in Contested Election 
Cases.” and ‘Free Art a National Necessity.’’ 
Miss Fannie Morris Smith contribute: an Open 
Letter, ‘‘ How Pianistae@May be Different and Yet 
Each be Great.’”? The department ‘‘In Lighter 
Vein” is strong with two illustrated humorous 
articles in prose by Alice Turner and Harry Still- 
well Edwards, and with poems by Mary Mspes 
Dodge and Edith M. Thomas. Other contributors 
of poetry in this number are Esther B. Carpenter, 
John Hall Ingham, Violet Hunt, and Bessie 
Chandler. Price, $4 00 a year; eingly, 35 centa. 


— The Chautauguan, for February, a most valu- 
able number of an able magazine, gives the follow- 
ing among its contents: ‘‘ The American School 
at Athens,’’ by Prof. Martin L. D’Ooge; ‘‘ Exhi- 
bits of the Nations,’ by Richard Lee Fesrn; 
‘©The Population of the Earth,’’ by J. S. Bil- 
lings, M.D. ; ‘‘ Women in Greek Literature,’’ by 
Emily F. Wheeler; ‘‘ Sunday Readings,’’ selected 
by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ Some Practical Passes of 
Electricity,’ by Franklin Leonard Pope; ‘* Civil 
Service Reform,’’ by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘* The 
Common Road as a Social Factor,’’ by Jno. Gil- 
mer Speed; ‘'The Poems of Lowell, with a 
Glance at the Essays,’’ by John Vance Cheney; 
‘* Introduction of Reindeer into Alaska,’’ by Lieut. 
John C. Cantwell; ‘* The Homes and Home Life 
of Robert Buarns,’’ by Prof. Lewis Stuart; ‘* Mili- 
tar'sm and Social Reform in Germany,’’ by Colon 
Franz Schumann; ‘‘ De Lesseps and the Panama 
Canal Scandal,’’ by George Wheeler Hinman, 
Pb.D.; ‘* Women Down Sonth,’’ by Olive Ruth 
Jefferson ; ‘‘ Now Look Pleagant,’’ by Kate San- 
born; ‘‘ Street Scenes in Tokio,’ by Helen Strong 
Thompson; ‘* Why Not a School Reform in Ger- 
many ?’’ by Professor Fleischmann; ‘‘ Ralation- 
ship Between Physical Income and Expenditure,’’ 
by Mary E. Grady. The editoria's ‘treat of Two 
Notable Heresy Trials; Charms and Faults of 
Young Poets; Winter Resorts and Who Attend 
Them. The poetry of the number is by James 
Buckham, J. Edmund V. Cocke, and Jao. W. 
Eddy. There are the usual departments devoted 
to the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


—.The February Popular Science Monthly opens 
with an article on ‘‘ The Glass Industry,’”’ by Prof. 
C. Hanford Henderson, in which the story of the 
industry during colonial times in America is told. 


Prof. Spencer Trotter con:ributes a chatty account 
of ‘‘ Birds of the Grase Lands,’’ with illustrations. 
M. Paul Topinard sketches the natural history of 
man under the title “Man in Nature.’’ Prof. C. 
O Whitman sets forth the need of ‘‘A Marine 
Biological Observatory.’’ Prof. E. P. Evans re- 
turne to the attractive subject of animal intelli- 
gence, describing ‘‘ The AL sthetic Sense and Reli- 
gious Sentiment in Animals”? M. Berthelot 
writes on ‘‘Science as a Factor in Agricultare.”’ 
‘The Habits of the Garter Snake’’ are told in an 
illustrated article by Alfred G. Mayer. There is a 
paper on ‘‘ Ghost Worship and Tree Worship,”’ 
by Grant Allen, who gives much evidencs to show 
that the latter is derived from the former. The 
subject of ‘‘ Namber Forms,’’ illustrating some of 
the cutious operations of the human mind, ie 
treated by Prof. G.T. W. Patrick, who gives a 
large number of cases, Ocher articles are Science 
Teaching,” |by FrederickGathrie; ‘‘ The Tie:a 


(illustrated) ; “ Prehistoric Trepanning;’’ “ The 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 
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New Star in the Milky Way’’; ‘‘ The Discovery 
of the Sexuality of Plants; and a ‘* Sketch of 
Robert Boyle,’’? with portrait. The articles of 
Professor Patrick on ‘‘ Namber Forms’’: Profes- 
sor Guthrie on ‘*‘ Science Teaching,” and the edi- 
tor’s comments on President Eliot’s views on Pob. 
lic School Education, are worthy of special atten- 
tion by the readers cf the JOURNAL. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 50 ctsanumber; $5 a year. 


— Cassell’s Family Magaztne, for February, 
presents a frontiepiece of a beauty, a new one to 
us. ‘'In Parliament Aesembled”’ is the first of a 


series of illustrated paperr. Tho sub-title of this 

per is ‘‘Some Old Parliamentary Hands” and 
the illustrations are, some from photographs, the 
others semi-caricatures. Ouse of the most striking 
papers of the number is “In the United States 
Weather Office,’’ which gives a number of iilustra- 
tions and portraits. The “ Family Doctor’’ this 
month bas “A Word on Megrims”’ and his sound 
advice is followed by a paper on ‘‘ Marqueterie 
Wood Staining,’’ a very pretty and artistic eccom- 
plishment. .*’Gettiog on in Basiness’’ is also a 
practical paper. ‘' Students’ Day at the National 
Gallery’’ is a capitally illustrated article which 
will interest more people than those who are regu 
lar art students. All women will be interested in 
the article Fortunes in Faces,’’ which give the 
p rtraite of some famous beauties. The ladies will 
also be interested in ‘* Kitchen Troubles,’’ to say 
nothing of the valuable fashion letters from Paris 
and London. Serials, short storier, poetry and 
music, go toward making a complete and attrac 
tive number. Cassell Pablishing Co. $1.50 a 
year in advance. 


— The February St. Nicholas gives as its fron- 
tispiece a beautiful engraving from Delort’s paint- 
ing ‘' The Capture of the Dutch Fleet on the 


Zayder Zee by the French Hussars in 1794.’? The 
opening story is one of Rudyard Kipling’s inter- 
pretations of India. From sleepy old India, we 
come to ‘*' Battling Under Water.’’ Those who 
prefer to delve among relics of the past rather than 
to plunge into the sea. will mavbe prefer Mrs. 
Orpen’s ‘* Boyhood of Louis XLV.,’’ an excellent 
historical study, illustrated by beautiful pictures. 
An extraordinary picture by J. O. Davidson, 
shows the new U. S. man of-war Brooklyn with 
emoke- stacks towering a hundred feet in the 
air, and the artist explaine in an accompanying 
article the meaning and purpose of the valuable 
though unesthetic improvement. The serials, the 
humorous or fancifol verges, the departments, and 
all that go to meke up another delightfal aumber 
of St. Nicholas, are in evidence, and do not need 
special comment. 


— Jenness Miler Tilustrated Monthly for Febru- 
ary contains a bright page of timely topics from 
the pen of Mre. Miller. There is an appreciative 


sketch of Anrie Besant, and an article from her 
pen. Those who like the mysterious, will read 
with pleasure the article entitled ‘‘ On the Ruad to 
Karli.”’ The fashion pages are bright and in- 
structive, and the various departments are as com- 
plete as usual. Unnueual inducements are « ffered 
to new subscribers. Jenness Miller Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


— The Homiletic Review for February contains 
much valaable material for preachers and pastore. 


The Review Section cpens with an article from the 
pen of Prof. Arthur D. Hoyt on the question 
‘* What Can Poetry Do for the Ministry ?’’ The 
Sermonic Section is made attractive by contriba- 
tions from representative preachers in different 
parts of the world. The number in every way 
commends itself to its readers, New York: Fank 
and Wagnalls Co, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Journal of Politics for February; 
terms, $400a year. New York: American Journal 
of Politics. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for February; 
terms, $250a year. New York: E B. Treat. 

Romance for February; terms, $250 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Co. 

California Illustrated Magazine for February ; 
terms, 3.00 ayear. San Francisco: Californian Pub, 
Company. 

The Catholic World for February ; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: 120 W. 60th St. 

The Kelectic for February; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E.R Pelton. 

The Homiletic Review for February; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. 

The Arena for February; terms, $5.00. Boston: 
The Arena Pub. Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine for February; terms, $300 a 
year New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons. 

Educational Review for February; teri.s, $3.00a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Outing for February; terms, $3,00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Avenue. 

Childhood for February; terms, $1.00 ayear. New 
York: 78 Maiden Lane 

Current Topics fur January; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Chicag»: 1025 Masonic Temple. 

The Popular Science Monptbly for February; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Godey’s For February; terms, $3.00a year. New 
York; Godey Pub. Co 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville Pa. 

Wice Awase for February; terms, $240 a year 
Boston: D Lothrop Co. 

The Ladies Home Journal for February; terms, 
$100 ayear. Philadalphia: Curtis Pub Co 

St. Sicholas for February; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Century Co 

The Homiletic Review for February; terms, $3 00 
ayear, New York; Funk & Wagnails Co 

The Atlantic Monthly for February: terms, $4 00a 
year. Boston: Houghton. Mifflia & Co. 

Shakespeariana fur January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 


no 8aive; no suppository. A victim 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


PILES RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
curein lU days. Never returns; no purge; 


NOT AFFECTED 


By Tariff Reduction. 


(nited States Realty Co, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS. 


Invests in first-class Office Buildings 
in Leading Commercial Cities. 


WM. A. RUST, Treas, 
E. B. PHILLIPS, Pres, 


409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Hast 14th Street, N. WY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Sell 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TEACHERS’ 
S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

Supplies vacancies with the best teachers, Procures 
accommodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meetipg place 
for teachers, superintendents, and principals. Make 
it your headquarters while in Chicago. 

Circulars and blanks on application. No fee for 
registration. 


ing 7 Tremont aad 70 Fifth Ave.,;106 Wabash Ave.,; 371 
Boston, Mass. | Hartford, Conn. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


thought that was good advice, and entered hername. Wi 


Ia., ata ones? 
send persoual } 


much, we are just as anxious they shouldn’t join as they a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. 


and came near placiog her there; the board now probably is sorry that we didn't 
was afterward elected thr ugh our rec°mmendation to the piincipalship of the hizh school at Weat 
of $1500. She is not the first one for whcm we have dene more than we promised. We seldom 
etters to strangers wh» write for information about the Agency 
general facts. and we want teachers to judge for themselves what we are likely to do for them. 


$725--$1 500 “ Do you think it will pay me to register.” she asked in February, 1889. ‘*I am getting $725 

«andas I live at home I could ot affordto change for less than 81000. I suppose there aren’t many 
$1000 places?"’ “No, not many; still there are some, and we have filled some, and we erpect to fillmore. The 
chances are against your finding such a place where you are just the fit, during the first year of _ registration. 
But we know you to be a good teacher and advise you to keep )egistered till the right place 


oes come ”’—She 
thin a month we recommended her for a place at $1000, 
But she ia not sorry, for she 
Des Moines, 


Gur printed circulars give the 
If we can’t do 
re to save their two dollars. Wecan’t find good places 


for voor teachers. We can't find $1000 places for £500 teachers. We are only a medium of exchang- between 
teachers and achool officers; but a anfficient number of poth have decided that we are a trustworthy medum to 
make it worth while for both teachers and school officers to apply to us. 


W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO 


etc.. are among our regular patrons Also have freq 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The best city schools, colleges, un versities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 


uent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 


the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Rook, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


With two exceptiors we have secured positions 
United States. Agency Manual free, 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


for teachers in every state and territory in the 


EVERETT O. FISK 


New York, Chicago, Il. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO AN} OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring 8t., | 48 Washington Bldg, 
| “LosAngeles, Cal.” | Portland, one” 


Secures 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ood positions for good teachers with good records. 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


We are getting calls 


F. FOSTER, Manager. 


HASTHRN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WISH a position in the South for 
the next season? If so, register 
with the southern 
Teachers’ 
Exchange, 


y O U and be ready to correspond with 
the best places. 


Send stamp for registration blank. 
Address A. E. BOOTH, AM.., 
Manager and Prod’r, 
Cumming, Georgia. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on ee 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller 
‘ 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 121, 


emson’s New metics and Alge 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee ellegg’s esseons im English. 
Keliogg’s Bheteric, and Literature 
Hutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLLAMS. 
151 Wabash Ave.. Ohicaga’ 5 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
*s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

° ndard Arith. Course, ting | Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


Educational Institutions. 


CULLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schcols 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CUNPLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street Seton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


(yj STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
For both A 


sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


S™t NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyos, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. BoypDEN, A.M. 


Ste NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal. D. B. HaGarR, Ph.D. 


Qtase NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 


J, G@ GREENOUGH, President. 


HE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY (established 1880) 
BUREAU establiched 1885), P. V. 


3161 teachers at salaries aggregating $2.063,600 ‘The y 
their history. Nearly three-rourths of the places filled we 


of the largest threo inthe country. IN UNION IS 


, W. D. KERR, Manager, and the AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Huvercon Manager. have combined to continue under « united manage- 
ment bereafter to be known as the UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, These Agencies have actually located 


eur Just ended has been for both the most successful in 
re by recommendations to schunl officers who apolied for 


teachers. In point of influence, number of teachers placed, character of positions filled, and amount of salaries 


STRENGTH mana, ana the combined energetic per. 


sonal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facil- 
ities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in either agency remain eorolied in the Union School 
Bureau. We charge No Advance Registration Fee to acceptable teachers. This ia a fundamental principie 
with us. It begets confidence at the ourret, and is business lite Our methods are efficient, and we rely solely on 
results. Send stamp fur new circulars and form. Register early, 80 we can get acquaivted with you, 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


an ine , should 237 Vine 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ast Cy B. RUGGLES & CO. 


Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 


Teachers seeking positions 


hould 


or promotion 8. at 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6&), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, avd from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


register once. Nocharge to school ttcers sor 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUII DING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said | uilding was erected for a school; is spacious 
aud elegant, contai ing 100 good sized sleeping rooms, 
a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly spproved sys 
tem. The grévuds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit w°- between $60,000 and $70,000 It is 
offered forsale * $60,000, with easy terms of pay 
ment, or will be - uted on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars au ‘ess 
as HinAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


WANTED. 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of the eye — Salary, 
250 to $400 and home. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


FOR SALE, 


Ina desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
a College for male and female students, in successful 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good wilt of 
the College, can bou easy terms, 
Apply to TT, Manager, 
aie N. E. Bureau of Education, 

2 Ramerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools 

with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month 

Normal graduates preferred but many others accep 
Apply to HIRAM URCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


Io a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine building adap'ed to its purpose and pleasantiy 
located and a successful school in full operation, 
Value of the property and good will, $15,000; terms, 
easy. Rental, $100 per movth. For full particulars 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school aud large training class. The 
school has 6een established nearly twenty years, 
and was never so prosperous as now. For fuil par- 
ticulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £ Bureau of Education, 
3 Some: set St., Koston. 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach a 
public scho) in the west (only the common Konglish 
branches, with ability to sing and play the organ 
required) Salary, $550 and fare one way. The can- 
diaate most be a member of the Congregational 
Church. Apply imm: diately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Ramerset Street. Roatan. 


WANTED, 


In a large New England city, a Trataieg Teacher 
(lacy) in the public schoo!s,—a normal school grad- 
uate. who hes bad experience in teaching and train- 
ing. Salary, $800 Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bostom 
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EDUCATION. 


IN ONE PIECE. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
By NatHan F. Dupuis. M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 
“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEanDoR M. Hos- 
KINS, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Darwin, Haeckel, 
Wallace, Spencer, 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. ae 
By Wittiam B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I., 75 cents. 


Complete, $1.10. 
MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 


for Translation. 


Comprising a Ration 


American Edition. 


Revised and adapted to American Schools, by JAMES C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 18mo, 40 cts. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. 
By Leon KELLNER, Ph.D., Lecturer on English Philology in the 
University of Vienna. 12mo, $1.40. 


ers.”—School Journal 


DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. 


beginnings to the 


Small 4to, $7.00 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


German Language & Literature. 


Greek Language & Literature. 
French Language & Literature. 


Latin Language & Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


Publishers, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - 


Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.60 net. 


A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMS. 


CONTENTS: I.—HISTORICAL. 


PART II—_CONSTRUCTIVE. 


The concepts of Evolution ; 
Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling, y 
Egoism and Altruism in Evolution; Conscience ; 
Progress of the Human Species as Shown by History ; The | “take 
Results of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis ; 


and the Way of its Attainment. 


Now Ready. Uniform ° with Fitch’s “Lectures on 
YTeaching.’’ 16mo, $1.00. 
A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 
tures that commend it to all classes of readers, and 


LAURIE, author of “ 
jects.” 16mo, $1.00. 


* Our greatest living writer on education.” —Journal of Education. 
“We can safely recommend so high an authority as Dr. Laurie to teach. turns are cordially invited to communicate with us. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke. With Maps. Uniform with 
Bryce’s “ The American Commonwealth.” Large 12mo, $2 50. 

i siti i inci i ‘ ng Alfred. n0rough kno 
Anglo Saxon language was Deeded by the man who undertook such a weigaty 


PuHiLip GILBERT HAMERTON. With numerous illustrations. enterprise, and this knowledge is possessed by Mr. Brooke in a degree prob- 
ably unsurpassed by any living scholar.”—Zvening Bulletin, 


ce per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
hed Send for sample. 


BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 1 


Fiske, Barratt, Carneri, Gizycki, 


Rolph, Stephen, Hoffding, Alexander. SHORTHAND. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.), 
Intelligence and End ; The Will; The and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
and Will in Evolution ;| to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
The Mora |BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Alphabet free. 
ssons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan ot 
The Ideal | shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th 8t.. New York. 


° PUBLISHERS, 

24 E. 24th St.. NEW YORK, 
Require experienced canvassers for their latest pub. 
lication, a work possessing attractive and unique fea. 


Occasional Addresses on Educational Sub-| enables the salesman to dispense with the drudgery 
of a house to house canvass. Men of good address 
desiring pleasant and permanent ment in city 
orcountry. with full protection and g financial re- 


THE STENOGRAPHER’S BOOK, 


Brown's Business Correspondence and 
Manual of Dictation. 


Especially designed for the use 
of Teachers and Students of 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
Containing: A collection of se- 
lected letters, representing ac- 
tual correspondence in Bank- 
ing, Insurance, Railroad and 
Mercantile Business; a chapter 
on Punctuation, Spelling, and 
Use of Capital Letters. Also 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
{January 21, 1293 } 
ARITHMETIO. 

1. Define (a) multiplication ; (6) numeration ; (c) root. 
Illustrate each definition by an example. 

2. Classify the following fractions as proper or im- 
proper, and give reasons for your answers: (a) ?}; (6) 
(e) $4. 

3. Find the least number exactly divisible by 20, 48, 
80, and 96 

4. (a) Write in Arabic notation a number containing 
six units of the sixth order, four of the fourth, two of the 
. second, and one of the first decimal order. (4) Write 
the number in words. 

5. Reduce .096 to a common fraction (a) whose de- 
nominator is 375; (6) whose numerator is 144. 

6. The interest on a certain sum of money at 6 per 
cent. per annum, for 1 yr. 3 mo. 24 da. is $35.55. Find 
the sum at interest. 

7. Required the ratio of 5 yd. to 7 ft. 6 in. 

8. Find the agent’s commission of 4 per cent. on a sale 
of 860 barrels of apples, at $2 75 per barrel, and also the 
sum remitted to his principal in settlement. 

9. Three successive trade discounts of 20%, 15%, and 
8% are equal to what single discount ? 

10. Find the dimensions of any bin that will exactly 
contain two tons «f coal, assuming that one ton requires a 
a capacity of 36 cubic feet. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. Distinguish between a delta of a river and an 
estuary. 

2. (a) What is the climate of Iceland? (b) Wny? 

3. (a) Draw an outline map of New York. (4) Locate 
upon this map three cities, one railroad, one lake. 

3. Give the route by water from Buffalo to Dalath 


5. Name and locate the largest city of (2) New York; 
(b) Tilinois; (c) Louisiana; (d) California; (e) Indiana. 

6. (a) Locate the Aleutian Isles. (b) State whit nation 
owns them. (c) What makes them valaable ? 

7. Name five of the countries of Europe which border 
on the Mediterranean Sea. 

8. What islands between Florida and South America? 
Name the largest four in order of size. 

9. What noted promontory in the southern part of 
Spain, and to what government does it belong ? 

10. (a) Locate the Yellow Sea. (4) Name and locate 
the capital city of Japan. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Explain the difference between the terms elector and 
presidential elector. 

2. (a) What is the highest court of the United States? 
(6) Of how many justices does it consist? ° 

3. What is a city charter ? 

4. Name the division of government (state, county, 
town, city, or district) to which the following respectively 
belong: (a) sheriff; (5) alderman; (c) senator; (d) 
comptroller; (¢) justice of peace. 

5. Distinguish between voting by ballot and voting by 


.| acclamation. 


6. State how many (a) congressional districts there are 
in the state; (b) assembly; (c) senatorial. 

7. How are postmasters of cities appointed ? 

8. When wiil the term of President Harrison’s suc- 
cessor begin ? 

DRAWING. 

1. Illustrate a circle showing (a) diameter, (5) tangent. 

2. Name and illustrate three kinds of straight lines. 

3. Mention five objects in which the form of the hemi- 
sphere may be recognized. 

4. Distinguish between tbe fact and the appearance of 
the top face offa vertical cylinder, the top face being on 
a level with the eye. 

5. What is a conventional object ? 


6. Make a working drawing of an ellipsoid, any scale. 
(Three views. ) 
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7. Develop the surface (or draw the pattern) of a 
square pyramid. 
8. How many and what kind of edges has a cube? 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Winter Sports; Work for Women; Compulsory Educa- 
tion; Resolutions for the New Year. 


GRAMMAR. 


At this moment, in every part of the American Union, the chil- 
dren are taking up the wondrous tale of the discovery, and from 
Boston to Galveston, from the little log schoolhouse in the wilder- 
ness to the towering academy in the city and the town, may be wit- 
nessed the unprecedented spectacle of a powerfal nation captured 
by an army of Lilliputians, of embryo men and women, of toddliog 
boys and girls and tidy elves, scarce big enough to lisp the numbers 
of the national anthem; scarce strong enough to lift the miniature 
flags that make of arid street and autumn wood an emblematic 
garden to gladden the sight aud to glorify the red, white, and blue. 

HENRY WA1TERSON. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 
Norgrs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause, 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (5) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
- Clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only ita unmodified subject and 
anmodified predicate- 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, Fees. orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
ving the syntax of a noun or —— give only the case and the reason 
or it. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz , transitive and 
ogee a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
8. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, traneitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the syecial use of an infinitive or a participle after tense, 

Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) Children are taking ; (b) May be witness:d 
spectacle (c) That make. 

2. Select (a) a verb in the passive voice ; (b) a verb in 
progressive form. 

3. Select tWo verbal adjectives. 

4. Select two infinitives. 

5. Give the three modifiers of nation. 

6. Give four modifiers of army. 

7. Give syntax of (a) spectacle; (b) garden. 

‘8 Decline the personal pronoun of the third person 
masculine gender. 

9. Write a sentence containing a verb in the subjune- 
ive mode, present tense. 

10. By sentences illustrate the use of a transitive verb 
having for its object (2) a personal pronoun; (6) a rela- 
tive pronoun. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1 Name (a) two striated, or voluntary muscles, and (b) 
two non-striated, or involuntary muscles. 

2. (a) Locate the thoracic cavity. (b) Mention its 
contents. 

3. Name the three principal functions of the skin. 

4. Name the kinds of teeth, and the number of each 
kind, in each jaw of an adult. 

5. From what substances do the organs of the body 
secrete fats ? 

§. What sac envelopes the heart, and how is the sac 
lined ? 


7. Explain physiologically the causes of apoplexy. 
8. Describe the two processes in respiration. 


AMERICAN HISTORY- 


1. What discoveries are aseociated with the following 
names and dates: (a) John Cabot, 1497? (6) Balboa, 
1513? (c) Columbus, 1498? (d) De Soto, 1541? 

2. What great industry of America has been a source 
of contention between England and France, from the 
16th century to the present time ? 

3. Tell something of the several mediums of exchange 
(substitates for money) used in the colonies. 

4. What right did the British government seek to 
establish by the Stamp Act and other similar measures ? 

5. Give an account of the last important battle of the 
Revolution as to (a) location; (b) forees participating ; 
(c) to whom the surrender was made; (d) effect in 
England. 

6. Name in order of time the presidents of the United 
States that were citizens of New York. 

7. (e) What was the first state that passed an ordinance 
of secession? (b) During the administration of what 
President ? 

8. Mention two incidents of the war with the Barbary 


states. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What international conference was recently held at 


Brussels ? 

2. Who has been selécted to deliver the address at the 
opening of the World’s Fair ? 

3. What was the recent decision in the trial of Rev. 
Dr. Briggs ? 

4. What distinguished person is in this country repre- 
senting the Pope ? 

5. Mention two important topics discussed by Governor 
Flower in his last annual message to the legislature. 

6. (a) Who is speaker of the assembly? (5) How 
was he chosen ? 

7. What has recently threatened to overturn the French 
Republic ? 

8. What question of international importance, affecting 
the quarantine laws and labor interests of this country, 
is being considered by Congress ? 

9. What great financier died in December last ? 

10. What important action has the present legislature 
taken in reference to the state constitutional convention ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Should a teacher limit himself to teaching what is in 
a text-book? Why? 

2. How can teachers interest primary pupils in their 
work ? 

2. How can the table of linear measure be taught 
objectively ? 

4 Mention two ways of teaching morals to children. 


5. Mention two great objects to be accomplished in 
education. 
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6. In primary work, to what mental faculties of the 
children should the teacher most largely appeal ? 

7. What points should receive most consideration in 
the study of history in advanced classes ? 

8. State two advantages of physical culture. 


ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) Multiplication is the process of taking one num- 
ber as many times as there are units in another. (6) 
Numeration is the reading of numbers expressed by char- 
acters. (c) A root is a factor repeated to produce a 
power. Examples will differ. 

2. (a) ?} is an improper fraction. Its numerator is 
greater than its denominator. (5) §} is an improper 
fraction. Its numerator equals its denominator. (c) $} 
is a proper fraction. Its numerator is less than its de- 
nominator. 

3. 480. 4. (a) 604,020.5. (0) Six hundred four 
thousand, twenty, five tenths. 5. (6) 
6. $450. 7. 30: 15-or 2. 8. $9460, agent’s commis- 
sion. $2,270.40, sum remitted, 9. 374}%. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Where a river discharges its waters by several 
mouths the land embraced by them is called a delta. 
Where the mouth of a river is broad and very deep it is 
called an estuary. 

2. (a) Comparatively mild. (b) Owing to the prox- 
imity of the Gulf Stream. 

4. Lake Erie, Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair 
River, Lake Huron, River St. Mary, Lake Superior. 

5. (a) New York, southeastern part. (b) Chicago, 
northeastern part on Lake Michigan. (c) New Orleans, 
southern part on the Mississippi River. (d) San Fran- 
cisco, western part on San Francisco Bay. (e) Indian- 
apolis in the central part. 

6. (a) Southwest of Alaska in the Pacific Ocean. (6) 
The United States. (c) Their connection with the seal- 
ing industry. 

7. Spain, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Montenegro, 
Turkey, Greece. (Any five of these.) 

8, The West Indies. Caba, Hayti, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico. 

9. Gibraltar. Great Britain. 

10. (a) East of China. (5) Tokio in the western part 


of Hondo. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. An elector is any citizen who has the right to vote 
at a popular election. A presidential elector is one chosen 
by the people to vote for president and vice-president. 

2. (a) The Supreme Court. (5) Nine. 

3. The instrument which defines the corporate powers 
of the city and prescribes the powers and duties of the 
several officers chosen under it. 


4. (a) County. (5) City. (c) District. (d) State’ 
(e) Town. 

5. To vote by ballot is to cast the wrilten or printed 
name of the candidate into a box or other receptacle. To 
vote by acclamation is to indicate one’s choice by aye or 
by no. 

6. (a) Thirty-four. (6) One hundred twenty-eight. 
(c) Thirty-two. 

7. By the President, by and with the advice and 
and consent of the Senate. 

8. At 12 o'clock noon, March 4, 1893. 


DRAWING. 


3. The crowns of some hats, bowls, umbrellas, some 
baskets, birds’ nests, domes, some gongs, half of an orange 
or of similar fruits, ete. ; 

' 4, The fact is, the top face is a circle. The appear- 
ance, however, is that of a straight line. 

5. The symmetrical form as found after accidents of 
of individual growth have been overlooked or suppressed. 

8. Twelve straight edges. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal. (6) Principal. (c) Adjective. 

2. (a) Are taking. (a) May be witnessed. (The par 
ticiple captured may be given.) 

3. Towering, toddling. 

4. To lisp, to lift, to gladden, to glorify. 

5. Adjectives a and powerful ; the participle captured. 

6. The adjective an, and the phrases of Lilliputians, of 
men and women, of boys and girls and elves. 

7. (a) Subject of may be witnessed, nominative case. 
(6) Object of make, objective case. 


8. Singular. Plural. 
Nom. he, they, 
Poss. his, their, 
Obj. him, them. 


9. Ex. If he live he will retarn. 
10. Ex. (a) He called them. Ex. (+) He called him 
whom he wished to see. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) Biceps, triceps. () The heart, muscles of res- 
piration, the iris. 

2. (a) It extends from the base of the neck to the 
diaphragm, and from the spinal column to the sternum. 
(6) The heart and lungs. ; 

3. It is an organ of protection, excretion, and absorp- 
tion. 

4, Four incisors, two canines, four bicuspids, and six 
molars. 

5. From meats, the cream of milk, and some vegetables. 

6. Pericardium. It is lined with serous membrane. 

7. If the arteries and veins are weakened by age, dis- 
ease, or any other cause, they may burst by over-exertion ; 
if a blood vessel of the brain gives way, paralysis occurs. 

8. In inspiration the chest walls are drawn outward 
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and upward, the diaphragm is caused to descend, thus 
enlarging the thoracic cavity. In expiration the reverse 
is true. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) The maioland of North America. 
cific Ocean from the Isthmus of Panama. 
America. (d) The Mis:issippi River. 

2. The fisheries off the eoast of Newfoundland. 

4. The right to tax her American colonies. 

5. (a) Yorktown ia Virgioia. (b) British troops and 
fleet under Cornwallis on one side, and American and 
French troops under command of Washington together 
with French fleet under command of DeGrasse on the 
other side. (c) The British troop: to the Americans, and 
their fleet to the French. (d) It made the war with 
America so unpopular in Eogland that a new ministry 
favorable to peace was chosen. 

6. Martin Van Buren (1837); Millard Fillmore, sue- 
ceeding President Taylor (1850); Chester A. Arthur, 
succeeding President Gartield (1881); Grover Cleve- 
land (1885). 

7. [a] Soath Carolina; [b] James Bachanan. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. The international monetary conference. 
2. Grover Cleveland. 


(b) The Pa- 
(c) South 


3. He was acquitted by the New York Presbytery of 
the charge of 

4. Archbishop Satolli. 

6. (a) William Sulzer of New York City. (5) Byja 
majority vote of the members composing the assembly 

7. The Panama Canal seandal. 

8 The suspension of immigration. 

9. Jay Gould. 

10. Passed a bill postponing the constitutional conven- 

tion until May, 1894, and deferring the election of dele- 
gates until the general election of 1893. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. No; because such instruction does not give suf- 
ficien'ly broad cultare and knowledge. 

2. By giving instruction suited to their age and ad- 
vancement. d 

3. By giving the standard unit of linear measure to 
develop the divisions and multiples of this unit, as ex- 
pressed in the table of linear measure. 

4. By example, and by precept. a 

5. The development and symmetrical training of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral powers of our being. 

6. The perceptive faculties, memory, and imagiaation. 

7. Causes and results. 

8. It affords healthy recreation and develops strength 
of body, correct position, and facility of movement. 
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Your letter of Sept. 17th received. You are correct in supposing 


The 


and allow me to add that I did so with entire confidence in the excelle 


has beea such that I felt perfectly safe in putting the 
teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a 
other. If 


Mr. 


want. 
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vices rendered. Forms‘and circulars free. 


had insisted on seeing the candidate or corresponding with ht 


Address or call upon 


time was so short that I could not well do otherwise, 


His estimate of himself makes him 
E. H. WILSON, 
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My Dear Dr. Orcutt: Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 19, 1892. 
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